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Wuewn, somewhat of an invalid, I first found myself at Torquay, 
had the thought then occurred to my mind that, after the 
lapse of ten short years, I should be in the position to address 
you as your President,—such an idea would have indeed 
seemed “the baseless fabric of a vision.” That the reality is 
what it is, I thank you, and I congratulate myself. For I can 
conceive no object more worthy of the ambition of a member 
of our profession practising in the provinces, and none when 
attained more justly the subject of honest self-congratulation, 
than that of being elected by one’s brother practitioners to pre- 
side over such a body of gentlemen as the two thousand three 
hundred members of the British Medical Association. And 
did I need any additional incentive to devote my best efforts 
for the future to the advancement of our science, and the 
maintenance of our profession in its proper social position, I 
should surely see it here, in calling to mind the names of those 
who have gone before myself in filling this chair; who have 
shed a grace upon it, and derived a lustre from it, which at a 
very modest distance only can I hope to emulate, 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science has 
for its objects, to correct errors, to guide tendencies, and to 
advance knowledge in the public mind, in all matters of General 
Science. Would it be foreign to the spirit of this more limited 
society, the British Medical Association, on this occasion, to 
take advantage of its Anniversary Meeting to bring before the 
public, and to recapitulate to ourselves the existing condition, 
the tendencies and the aims of the Science of Medicine? We, 


rather than any other medical corporate body, may be taken to - 


represent the great bulk of the profession. We alone, of the 
several medical corporate bodies, comprise within our ranks re- 
presentatives, on equal terms, of each. It may, therefore, fairly 
be expected that we should be more free from bias and pre- 
judice, and to that extent more fitted to form a dispassionate 
judgment concerning the profession at large, than any other 
medical body less catholic in its constitution. Leaving then to 
your Council to lay before you in their Report the many reasons 
which exist for congratulation on your success as a great As- 
sociation, let us devote the allotted time to briefly considering 
together what is the position of the profession at the present 
moment in the estimation of the public, and in the estimation 
of its followers. And I need scarcely say, that in any remarks 
to such an audience as that which I have the honour of ad- 
dressing, I can attempt nothing more than to give expression, 
however inadequately, to the thoughts which would naturally 
suggest themselves to each of you. 

The most cursory observer of passing events during the 
last quarter of a century, for rather more than which this As- 
sociation has flourished, cannot fail to have been struck with 
the gigantic strides of general science. Ocean-steamers, rail- 
way travelling, the electric telegraph, and sun-pictures, are now 


so familiar to us, that we cease to remember they are but the 
things of yesterday. They are the modern elixir vite; they 
lengthen life, for they make time. The marvels of modern 
science are indeed stranger than fiction. They surpass the 
flights of the satirist, and the fancies of the poet. To bottle 
sunbeams to grow cucumbers is no longer an absurdity of La- 
putan philosophy; nor to place a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes a feat too transcendental for mortal skill. Co- 
operating with increased facilities of personal intercourse, 
cheap postage, cheap literature, and the development of a taste 
for mutual instruction, have combined to foster that ready inter- 
ch of thought by means of which the mind grows. Growth 
of ‘naff, like growth of body, tends towards freedom of action. 
And, hence, it is a natural consequence of the spreading of 
knowledge and of habits of mental activity to produce self- 
development and manly independence of thought. Each thinks 
for himself; and in proportion as a man gains confidence in 
his own judgment, does he feel the pleasure of being strong in 
his own strength, and does he cease to place implicit reliance 
on the mere opinions of others. It could not, therefore, be 
otherwise than that the great scientific progress of modern 
days should loosen the chains of scientific authority; and 
should cause many to decide with haste, and to proclaim their 
decisions with impatience. Thus, on all sides we may find 
freedom of inquiry and boldness of conclusion; incorrectness 
of detail and much floating error of opinion. The rapid march 
of mind then has its disadvantages ; but meanwhile how largely 


the gain preponderates! Workers so numerous, that every ~ 


new and useful idea is tested at once by a thousand rigid 

critics—corrected, modified or expanded, almost, as it were, on 

the instant; so industrious, that old and established opinions 

are submitted afresh to the crucible of investigation, and often- 

times come out more of dross than of pure metal ; so ingenious, 

that scarcely is a scientific want distinctly felt and clearly’ 
stated than it is at once fulfilled. And already we begin to see 

that, as our knowledge of facts expands, the more simple be- 

come our views, and the less artificial our rules. 

In every department of knowledge, how vast has been the 
change of late years! In social affairs, every one has long 
been free to act as he pleased, provided he avoided injuring his 
neighbour. But in commercial science, it is only of late that 
all artificial interference has been found to be an error; and 
that men have been left free to deal as their true self-interest 
prompts. In the body politic, experience has proved how 
largely the true function of government is to look on, to guide 
and to control, rather than to interfere, to meddle, and to 
dictate. We have emerged from the stage of belief in the 
omnipotence of human government over human affairs, and 
find that it is not only easier but wiser to leave the laws of 
human nature as uncontrolled in their action as is compatible 
with the commonweal. In theology, the deepest thinkers have 
now, as perhaps they ever did, passed through the phase of 
supposing that man-made additions to a simple and pure re- 
ligion can either elucidate or improve: and are content to bind 
fast God's religion as he gave it, without the perplexities with 
which men from time to time attempt to overlay it. In legal 
science, its difficulties are its barbarisms; its progress is sim- 
plification. In physics, natural philosophers no longer expect 
to make out causes of things by their own imaginings, nor to 
find explanations in mere phrases. On the contrary, the more 
eminent amongst them set an example by restraining their 
most enticing speculations into the forces of Nature rigidly 
within the precincts of ascertained facts. Even metaphysics, 
so long the dreamland of all that was misty, obscure, and con- 
founding, having tried in vain to reconcile or even to compre- 
hend the contradictions which abound on every side beyond 
the domain of facts, is now content to commence by faith in all 
which it is more reasonable to admit than to deny, and no 
longer seeks to solve insoluble questions, or to penetrate beyond 
the facts. Indeed, what was metaphysics is now little more 
than psychology or the science of mind, treated as a branch of 
an extended physiology. And as a first frait of this adherence 
to facts, we have gained a new argument, and the best which 
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science has furnished, for the immortality of the soul, in find- 
ing how universal is the truth of the indestructibility of every 
known form of force. 

It was a necessary ordeal for the mind to pass through; and 
for society as the aggregate of minds. Unless he had tested 
the vanity of the artificial, man would never have admitted the 
superiority of the natural. Had he never atempted to make 
knowledge for himself, he would never have felt convinced of 
the futility of the attempt, nor have duly appreciated the 
grandeur of that which is ready made for his discovery. To 
test his capabilities of flight, he had first to try—perhaps every 
man yet does try—how far he can soar unaided: and the first 
great lesson he had to learn was the impassable barriers which 
confine him: and the next and greatest, the contentment 
within his limits which results alone from the conviction that 
he has found them. And so the tendency of the present trans- 
ition-state of all branches of knowledge, excepting exact 
science, ought to be, and in well-regulated minds is, to en- 
gender a firm faith in facts; small confidence in mere opinion ; 
but a perfect and entire trust in the unerring wisdom of the 
Creator and Arranger of all facts. 

And shall commercial science emerge from bonds of well 


_ meant but mistaken kindness, throw off its trammels, and by 


its freedom reach a higher stage? Shall law cast aside time- 
honoured shackles, and be a gainer by the loss? Shall religion, 
stripped of extrinsic additions, increase its power over the 
souls of men? Shall philosophy plumb every depth, and soar 
aloft to the greatest heights, alike in vain, and find at last her 
rightfui sphere in observing and connecting facts, of which she 
knows not one tittle beyond the bare existence? Shall all other 
branches of knowledge exchange guesses at truth for the search 
after facts, man-devised systems for Nature’s own arrange- 
ments, confusion for clearness, mystery for simplicity, and 
medicine alone stand still? 

Medicine has been no laggard in the race. She has made 
more way, gained more facts, attained more sound opinions, 
towards the alleviation of human suffering and the removal of 
disease, during this present century than in all time before. 
Does this seem too sweeping an assertion? What was it pos- 
sible to know with exactness respecting the mechanism of 
disease, until the microscope had disclosed the minute structure 
of diseased organs? What was it possible to interpret with 
accuracy of the processes of disease until we possessed a minute 
physiology, and a correct animal chemistry? And we all know 
that microscopic anatomy both in health and disease, minute 
physiology, and correct animal chemistry, are virtually sciences 
of the last thirty years. How well do we not all remember the 
time when everything in physiology was referred to the smallest 
blood-vessels, with or without the special control of the nervous 
system, according to the fancies of the teacher? Now, the dis- 
covery of cell-physiology has revolutionised our ideas on all 
that concerns growth, development, nutrition, and secretion; 
whilst the labours of our own countrymen commenced all our 
exact knowledge of the nervous system, which those of Brown- 
Séquard bid fair to complete. The beautiful researches of 
Claude Bernard, tested by those of Pavy, and Harley, and 
Sharpey, place us on the eve of clearing up the points which 
yet remain doubtful respecting the functions and diseases of 
the liver, and will probably be found to throw additional light 
upon the arcana of nutrition generally; as well as upon such 
grave constitutional ailments as diabetes and some forms of 
pulmonary consumption. 

The grand distinction between existing as compared with 
former knowledge in medicine consists in the greater accuracy 
and precision of that which we at present possess. To satisfy 
ourselves of this, we have but to call to mind a few of the more 
important subjects of our daily attention. How easily, now, 
can any of us read off, as it were, the various changes as they 
take place in the different diseases of the heart and lungs. 
How accurately are we enabled, by the microscope and che- 
mistry together, to follow step by step the morbid changes as 
they occur in the several diseases of the kidneys; so that it is 
scarcely too much to say we can now dissect and examine these 
important organs during life. How much we can now decipher 
of diseases of the brain and spinal chord, on which former 
knowledge was little more than guess-work. With the im- 
portant class of continued fevers our acquaintance is every day 
becoming more specific and exact. Then, new and serious dis- 
eases have been discovered, whose very existence was formerly 
unknown, Our own Blackall led the way to the discovery by 
which Dr. Bright has perpetuated his own name, and shed a 
flood of light not only upon one newly known disease, but upon 
many old ones. Hughes Bennett and Virchow have also con- 
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nected their names with new discoveries. And Addison, as a 
last legacy to a profession which he loved so well, left us a dis- 
covery which will yet germinate in something more. In all 
that relates to the eye, the ear, and to some other special 
organs, our existing knowledge is as precise and extensive as 
formerly it was vague and restricted; so that almost all we 
know concerning the diseases now referred to and their treat- 
ment may be viewed as so many fresh discoveries. Then look 
at the entirely new subject of sanitary science, which has 
already done so much, and is destined to do so much more, for 
the benefit of mankind—preventive medicine. It belongs 
entirely to medicine. Originated, fostered to its present ma- 
turity, advocated in season and out of season, always against 
apathy, often against prejudice, it has been forced on the public 
by earnest philanthropic members of our profession. If we 
turn to surgery, the details of its modern improvements in 
operative procedure are far too numerous for allusion here ; 
and as concerns all else, surgery shares in all that medicine 
gains. But one glorious achievement this age has seen, which 
no poet’s fancy would have dared to promise—painless opera- 
tions. And within the year the great discoverer of chloroform, 
who by that boon to humanity deprived operations of their 
preseft pain, by his recent introduction of acupressure has 
done much to lessen their after danger. ne , 

Nor are these things merely so many additions to our infor- 
mation. They are the result and the expression of an altered 
method of study. Formerly, few observations, copious imagi- 
nation and large conclusions, formed the rule in medicine, as 
in other branches of knowledge. And the result was system- 
making, hair-splitting, word-combats, and small progress. Now, 
exact and numerous observations, cautious explanation and 
sharply defined inferences, examined, tested, and checked by 
the many, constitute the method. And the result is the pro- 
gress we have seen, an exact knowledge of what we do know, 
a distinct view of what we do not know, the avoidance of hair- 
splitting, and a thorough contempt for systems of medicine. — 

In so long remaining almost unprogressive, despite the in- 
genuity and talent of its followers, and only within our own 
remembrance attaining the stage of conviction that simple but 
exact observation is the one sole method of increasing know- 
ledge, medicine has only shared the fate of many other sciences 
of observation. How much was there known of the scientific 
parts of natural history, of chemistry, of geology, of meteor- 
ology, of ethnology, until our own days? What was it possible 
to know concerning God's method of governing the whole 
economy of Nature, both animate and inanimate, by strict laws 
of action, until the way had been shown by the discovery of gra- 
vitation? And until convinced of this, how could man know by 
anticipation the folly of attempting to foreshadow the facts 
which he had only to find out and observe? Away then with 
the taunt, “ You have been ages at work, and how little you 
have that is certain!” Like other sciences, medicine has only 
recently commenced to work in the right spirit of positive and 
rigid observation on an adequate scale ; because for her as 
for other sciences, the requisite conditions were previously not 
at hand. But so far, what we have already gained in positive 
knowledge is not small: and how much we must continue to 
gain in the future, who can doubt? 

Meanwhile, the many in our profession being well informed, 
we no longer possess our few authorities in high places, 
whose dictum is law, and whose decision is decisive. Each 
judges for himself, and during this transition period, we have 
almost “as many opinions as men”. ‘These differences of 
opinion within our ranks, proofs of mental activity though they 
be, this disregard for authority, sign of strength and self-confi- 
dence as it is, yet bring their inconveniences. For it is indis- 
putable that the public sentiment without is in the main but 
the reflection of some of the thinkers’ minds within. When 
augurs disbelieve, worshippers are few. When priests decline 
to yield allegiance to authority, the laity take to themselves the 
same liberty with interest. And if we choose to question, the 
public naturally will question too. And so the progress of 
medicine, and its present vitality and greater excellence, have 
entailed for the moment a diminution in the confidence of the 
uninitiated. But only for a time. So soon as we have ac- 
quired facts to substantiate our opinions, which are accepted 
by all who are competent to judge, so soon will our own 
opinions become as unanimous as, on questions which hinge on 
the balance of probabilities, opinions ever can be; and then, 
and not until then, will the public estimate our profession at 
its real value. 

It is then no paradox to affirm that medicine is held in less 
respect by the public at large for the very reason that it is more 
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scientific, more exact, and in every way more excellent and de- 
serving of respect than ever. And why is it that the public at 
the present time entertain such erroneous and discordant 
notions respecting medicine? Why? but because they know 
that medicine is no longer what it was, whilst they know not 
what it is. They see discordance in our own views. They 
hear opposite and contradictory opinions asserted with equal 
dogmatism. And so it comes to pass that they ask the pro- 
verbial question, “ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
with a ‘shrewd suspicion that they can give the conclusive 
answer. Finding, that if free from the bondage of authority, 
we lose its conveniences also, shall we lament the loss of the 
routine and uninquiring confidence of a bygone day? ‘They 
went out for ever when medical men ceased 
“To utter with a solemn gesture 
Oracular sentences of deep no-meaning, 
Wear a quaint garment, make mysterious antics.” 

We would not wish again these signs of torpor, affectation, and 
ignorance. But although we accept our position gladly, and 
see in its present evils but the earnest of future good, perhaps 
we shall feel obliged to confess that the differences of opinion 
brought prominently before the public, and necessarily con- 
trolling their judgment, are greater than the existing state of 
medicine justifies; and certainly, if so, we shall admit the de- 
sirableness of reducing such real or seeming differences to the 
lowest practicable point. 

_Let us then glance for an instant at a few of the medical 
differences now current amongst ourselves, which must appear 
to outsiders proofs not merely of want of unity on our part, 
but of want of certainty in medicine itself. And first at a few 
apparent differences which are not real; almost too trivial for 
me to adduce before you, but sufficiently confusing to non- 
medical persons. As, for example, when the same disease 
possesses a plurality of learned names, and is variously desig- 
nated by different men. Or, where the same disease admits of 
several different modes of treatment with equal advantage. 
Or, where different methods of treatment are employed by dif- 
ferent men, which in reality are analogous methods, having a 
similar end in view. Then there are stupid differences, as when 
one chooses to differ from the rest of the world by affirming 
dictatorially that vaccination has not diminished small-pox; or, 
that it has introduced more evil than it has remedied. Then 
there is the espousal of medical crotchets by medical men. 
One man sees spinal irritation in everything, or hysteria, or 
neuralgia, or liver, or stomach. To one mind, every malady 
appears mortal; to another, scarcely any disease seems dan- 
gerous. But such weaknesses of the wise have ever been. 

More potent exhibitions of discordant views appear on almost 
every important occasion on which our profession comes pro- 
minently before the public to give medical testimony in legal 
questions. The public cannot, if we can, estimate at their re- 
spective value the expressed opinions of novices anxious for 
the notoriety of differing from their elders, and the careful 
statements of expert and experienced authorities. And so, 
because one whose exponent figure in our esteem is very low, 
chooses to propound an absurdity from which a competent 
witness is obliged to differ, medical science is made to bear the 
obloquy—judge and councillors nothing loath. After all, this 
as our own doing; and we have chiefly ourselves to thank for 
the inadequate estimation in which medicine is held in courts 
of law. Scarcely does a trial for poisoning take place in which 
we fail to find evidence betraying not only the imperfection of 
existing knowledge when that is so—for which no one as yet 
is blamable—but far more constantly an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the existing state of knowledge. And for this the 
witness is justly shamed. He ought to feel ashamed, for unless 
competent he should decline giving evidence. For his inex- 
perience no one need blush. And in the practice of our daily 
duties, it is impossible for most to acquire or retain the dexterity 
and skill necessary for deciding a difficult case of poisoning in 
which chemical analysis is concerned. And he is no friend to his 
own credit, or to that of his profession, who makes the attempt. 
But, granting that such a case is submitted to an eminent 
chemist for analysis; unfortunately, such is human infirmity, 
that his decision seldom escapes questioning by other experts 
as celebrated as himself. For this the remedy is obvious; and 
it seems to be the only one. Conjoin three experts in the 
inquiry. In observing facts, each will have the advantage of 
the others’ acuteness, and the three will be sure to agree in 
their decision. And in a decision so obtained, the confidence of 
the public would be entire. The ends of justice would be 
gained, and the seeming but unreal inconsistencies of medical 
Science avoided. Government is not without blame in this 


matter. Let them remunerate medical experts a little after the 
fashion of legal experts for labour, knowledge, skill and time, in 
such a case so far more important, though so far less lucrative. 
But, apart from all this, how much would be gained if medical 
witnesses in all cases were merely to observe the simple rule of 
keeping clear and distinct in their own minds, and, consequently, 
in their expressed evidence, that which is proved; that which is 
only probable ; and that which is only possible :—a rule so self- 
evident that its transgression would be inexcusable were it less 
frequent at the bar, in the senate, in the pulpit, and in the 
medical witness-box. 

But the faulty opinions of flighty lawyers are not held to 
reflect on the soundness of law. And the public might see in 
these occurrences but individual escapades and not intrinsic 
defects of medicine. Here, again step in to weaken confidence 
the loudly proclaimed differences in doctrine and practice on 
the part of prominent members of our profession. Bleeding 
ever; bleeding never! Water for everything; brandy for 
everything! Mercury a god; mercury a demon! Opium a 
panacea; quinine a panacea! With such a view before them, 
can wewonder that the public ignore the fact that the immense 
majority of medical men treat these proclamations as so many 
advertisements, or, at best, as the vagaries of hasty, and im- 
pulsive though honest minds? There is an amount of sound 
intelligence and practical good sense afloat in the ranks of the 
profession over and above what finds expression in print; and 
indeed of which the exclusive views so pretentiously put forth 
are often a gross caricature. We know that; and without con- 
sidering it, the public have the benefit of it. No man need try 
to permanently establish an exclusive doctrine. His failure is 
inevitable, for it is founded on the very nature of things. No 
exclusive doctrine can be true concerning things dissimilar, 
unless it be so vague as to be practically useless. ‘Pake, for 
instance, the fashionable resuscitation of a part of the 
Brunonian theory now in vogue. All disease is weakness, 
Granted; a machine out of order is less strong for its proper 
work than a machine in order. In every disease the aim 
must be to restore strength. Granted; but how? Oh! 
always in the same way, says the exclusive, by strong meat and 
alcohol. No! never in the same way, says common-sense, 
excepting when the influential circumstances are similar. That 
is the true strengthening plan, and those are the really 
strengthening remedies, whatever they be, whether brandy and 
quinine, or cold water and abstinence, by which the machine is 
quickest restored to order. 

Allied to this grievous error of exclusiveness, is the craving 
after some universal principle of medicine, in accordance with 
which all medical treatment should be guided. Never was any 
expectation more ignorant or vain! Think of what the living 
body consists; its multitude of organs, each having its own 
mode of action and governed by its own Jaws; its combination 
of organs into systems, all harmonising but all different; its 
union of mind with body, each reacting upon the other in modes 
detinite but distinct;—and say whether all these various and 
complex arrangements could permit all their phenomena to 
come under one simple formula of expression,—for that is 
really all that is meant by a universal principle. As well assert 
that all the facts of mechanics, hydraulics, pneumatics, light, 
heat, electricity, and chemistry, can be explained simply by the 
principle of gravitation, because a good many can, as affirm 
that the modes of action of living brain, nerve, gland, and 
muscle, and living fluid, can be expressed under any one form 
of words! And if it be impossible to so express the totality of 
living order—that is health, is it more possible to express in a 
general principle the totality of living disorder—that is disease ? 
And if diseases be too various and complex for this, it follows 
that any reasonable method of treating diseases must likewise 
be too various and complex for this. For all treatment merely 
aims at assisting Nature to return from disorder back again to 
order. It can do nothing more; and its principles must of 
necessity be as multiple and as varied as the kinds of disorder 
which require rectification. There is an attractive air of 
grandeur about the enunciation of a general principle, very 
seductive to sciolists; but to the thinker the idea of one prin- 
ciple of therapeutics is the specious figment of a vain attempt 
to make knowledge rather than to learn it. And it chimes in 
well with the desire to have, without the trouble of acquiring 
which is not quite foreign to the minds of any of us. ; 

But beyond all other causes of weakened confidence in 
medicine is the avowed scepticism of some of its followers. This 
appears to strike at the root of the matter; yet on examination 
it ought no more so to do, than ought the scepticism of @ 
Blanco White to lessen our belief in the truth of religion, or our 
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confidence in the sincerity of its ministers. Medical scepticism 
unfortunately touches the vital part of medicine—its power of 
healing ; and it touches this alone. Yet, as the public are con- 
versant with, and interested about, no other, a man who may be 
eminent in our ranks for general learning, extensive literary 
attainments, generosity of character and mental honesty; or for 
an intimate acquaintance with physiology or morbid anatomy ; 
or for his manual dexterity as an operating surgeon—will carry 
weight with the public not merely in his own line, where his 
opinion is really valuable, but on questions of the nature and 
effects of the medical treatment of disease,—which can scarcely 
be considered as in his line at all. For, equally with the rest of 
science, therapeutics is based exclusively on its own facts, which 
must be observed and investigated for themselves, and judged 
on their own merits; and which ean rarely be predicated at all, 
never with certainty, in advance of experience. We must, it is 
true, first find out what is wrong with exactness, before we can 
rectify that wrong. We must learn by what plan and method 
the living structures tend to set themselves to rights, in order 
that we may endeavour to follow out and not to thwart that 
natural plan. We must learn what are the usual modes in 
which the living structures are apt to go wrong in their attempt 
to get right, in order that we may guard against the occurrence 
of such deviations. But a man may be skilled, and justly 
celebrated up to this point; and yet be by no means a skilful 
man in the treatment of his patients. He needs all he has 
learned; but he also needs something more. A practical 
familiarity with the effects of treatment on disordered human 
beings we have all found to be a very different thing from a 
theoretical acquaintance with the alleged effects of remedies on 
those mental abstractions the nosological names of diseases. 
This is as much a special study as is physiology, pathology, or 
diagnosis, which indeed are but its tributaries. More diflicult 
than these in — to its supremacy, because more open 
to complicated and often conflicting conditions which render 
reasoning by exclusion not easy; and oblige a conscientious ob- 
server frequently to keep his decisions open for further con- 
firmation. But not on this account to be lightly esteemed, still 
less to be held as intrinsically doubtful. Pyrrhonism never ad- 
vanced its votary or the world at large. And Pyrrhonism will 
never advance the art of healing. Cautious questioning and 
severe examination of alleged statements as much as possible ; 
but these are never applied fairly by one who is himself devoid 
of convictions. Absolute certainty is not to be had in medicine. 
But is there no useful amount of truth short of this? If that 
were so, we should be reduced to live on mathematics. But in 
reality, all that guides us throughout life; all we must confide 
in and act upon; all faith in each other and faith in onesself; 
litical dealing ; commercial intercourse; the exercise of the 
aw; trust in the future and activity in the present,—are 
founded upon knowledge which is less than absolute: as if it 
were the Divine intention to teach us faith, by making us act in 
our daily walk on something short of certainty. The art of 
healing is only less certain than many other kinds of knowledge 
which we do not doubt at all,inasmuch as it is more difficult 
and its results less capable of positive demonstration. Being 
always an inference deduced from numerous considerations, and 
requiring to be checked by a large induction from otlrer similar 
cases, so far as such similarity can exist, every therapeutical 
conclusion is of course liable to as many sources of fallacy, as it 
has elements to be considered; and it requires therefore pre- 
eminently a judicial frame of mind. In point of fact, as the 
great mass of medical practitioners do undeniably believe in the 
means they employ, we are forced to conclude either that they 
are incompetent to form a correct opinion upon facts in- 
cessantly before them, and in which they are every hour so 
deeply interested ; or, else, that their convictions are true in the 
main and trustworthy. As a mere question of probability, it is 
most improbable that a multitude, not of sympathetic crowd, 
but of self-dependent individual men each practising by 
himself a profession which more than any other demands and 
augments decision of character and clearness of judgment, 
should hold a groundless faith as their rule of action. Again, 
it is opposed to all analogy, that means potent for evil should be 
impotent for good. Now, no one doubts the power of medicine 
misdirected to do harm. It is very natural that those whose 
acquaintance with the practice of medicine at the present day is 
chiefly founded on the published discords of authors, who some- 
times rather differ in order to publish, than publish because they 
see just reason to differ; it is very natural-that those who are 
sufficiently candid to feel obliged to yield up some of their old 
beliefs, and who are still too fixed, or too much removed from a 
wide field of observation to be inclined to adopt new ones, 
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should prefer the easy conclusion that where all cannot be 
correct, none are correct; where there is so much difference, there 
can be no unity, and no truth. But so to reason is as gross a 
logical error as is credulity itself. It is a jump at a conclusion 
equalling any of those on which it is itself founded. 

Stopping short of scepticism, we sometimes see the proud 
humility of expressing depreciatory opinions of one’s own pro- 
fessional beliefs. Always an affectation, this is commonly but a 
self-excuse for not keeping au courant with the professional 


knowledge of the day. Interested persons quote and give ex- | 


tensive circulation to such remarks which are readily made to 
imply more than their author intended. Very different is the 
honest confession of ignorance ; yet even in this case the public 
do not always consider that a man must feel strong in his 
knowledge who can afford to admit his ignorance on any point 
in his own profession, They seldom bear in mind that only the 
very ignorant, or the very pretentious, assume on any occasion 
that their art or their knowledge is perfect. When any one 
asserts that one key will unlock an entire science and art, and 
that he is in possession of that key, we know what to think of 
his assurance. The confession that on various points, the 
requisite knowledge does not yet exist, is not only an earnest of 
candour, but is in itself a mark of an intelligent acquaintance 
with what is known. 

A fallacy here and there adopted at the present day is the 


logical blunder that, because there is no other mode of cure but _ 


such as the natural forces of the living structures themselves 
work out, so Nature should be let alone in disease. As well 
might we refuse to draw out a thorn from the flesh, because 
Nature alone can heal the wound. In illness, the disease is the 


Nature for the time being, and Nature going astray. And to. 
leave Nature alone is simply to leave disease to itself, whether © 


progressing towards destruction or towards restoration. Not 
more in medicine than in morals is it always safe for man, in 
the words of Solis, “ to be left all alone with his Nature.” 

Such seem to be some of the reasons for the varied estimation 
in which medicine is held by the public, which originate 
amongst ourselves. And to these we must add as exercising a 
marked influence in weakening faith in the public mind, the 
lessened mystery of modern medicine. Mystery belongs to the 
infancy of science ; swaddling clothes to be cast aside as know- 
ledge grows. There is no longer any mystery in medicine. 
There is much of which we are yet ignorant: there is much 
that is difficult and intricate, requiring pains, energy, accuracy, 
and correct judgment for its mastery. But these are not 
wanting. 
working bees, and who the buzzing drones. And after all, if 
we have ten points on which the voice of the profession differs, 
there are ten thousand on which it is agreed. Only the 
differences are noisy; the agreements are silent. We may 
safely aftirm that at the present day, well-educated experienced 
men who are free from hobbies, who meet together to consider 
a given case, will, as a rule, see the same thing in the same 
light, and be unanimous in their opinion. For, as the greatest 
lawyer always makes a legal case the clearest, because he is 
most able to strip it of its confusing complexities, and to reduce 
it to a condition in which plain common-sense can decide; so 
the greatest physician is simply one who is best able so to strip 
a medical case of its difficulties that plain common-sense can 
both judge and advise. We may take it as an axiom that 
medicine is not only erratic, but erroneous, whenever it wanders 
from the domain of common-sense. The mysteries of medicine 


are but its cast-off garments, extensively worn, with fashionable . 


alterations of cut though they be ;—for the world is not averse 
to fashion. 

As in the advancing tide, a wave comes forward and again 
recedes, but still the water gains upon the shore, so in the sea 
of knowledge there is a similar ebb and flow. Seldom an error 
without its grain of truth: never a newly discovered truth free 
from its grain of error. Hence the jostling of science when full 
of life; the errors and corrections, but still progression. To 


the public gaze, the errors and corrections of our profession are. 


more manifest than the progress. And hence, whilst its reality 
is progress, its semblance at the present time for the most part. 
is contradiction. ‘To make the semblance represent the reality, 
two things are needed; that medical men be logical, and be true 
to their attainments; and that the public on their side learn 
something of the facts of their mode of existence. 

As to the purely professional portion of a medical student’s 
education, all we can say is, let it alone. It is already as g 
as it need be; and it will keep pace with the times. Butin the 
non-professional period, there has hitherto been much room; 


for improvement, After entering the profession, so large .® 


We all know, without the names, who are the. 
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— 


of Oxford, by styling the collection of Devonian fossils which 


2 he selected and arranged the “ Pengelly Collection.” No small 
devoted to acquiring, if not already possessed, correct notions of | distinction for any one to have his name handed down in per- 


logic or right reasoning. Little time is there for obtaining the | petuity in connection with such a seat of learning, and no 
extra-professional culture of a well-informed gentleman. Little | small credit to have deserved it. 

time for accomplishments, mental or other. Herein lies our in the lazy days of Rome, when it was the custom for medi- 
hope for the future, Let the practical duties of the profession | cine to be practised chiefly by slaves, Virgil speaks of lapis as 
commence later; let more time be first devoted to general know- | as being degraded by his inglorious art. 

ledge and to learning how to think correctly. Let every medical “ Scire potestates herbarum, usumque medendi 

student make og a a : cultivation, in feeling, and Maluit et mutas agitare artes.” 

in manners, and the profession at large will reap the benefit. : . 

And now I may congratulate you that in this first the J 
great step has been taken in this direction by the enactment of 

the Medical Council, which renders for the future a qualification ‘IHTPO'S yap “ANH'P TIOAADIN 'ANTA’EIOZ “AAAQN, 


of general proficiency an essential preliminary to admission into "lous eri 7” bdppoxa 
the ranks of medical students. The establishment of the 


Middle Arts Examination of Oxford set the current in this 

direction, and was followed by the sister University and by other “ A wise physician, skill'd our troops to save, 

seats of learning. Of these examinations the Medical Council Say 

intends to take advantage. And thus, what the profession has | Medicine is no longer the art of slaves, neither is it that of 

for so long desired, and the means for enabling every aspirant | princes; and there are reasons in abundance why it never again 

to meet the requirement inexpensively to himself,are presented | will be. It is true, we find an important organ of public 

together. Devonshire may take some credit here. One of her | opinion—the Saturday Review—recently stating that, “1t has 

existing worthies was the prime mover in originating the Oxford | been urged with undeniable truth, that the representation of 

movement ; and the Cambridge movement followed soon. So | the great professious in the House of Lords is too much con- 

far as one man can be said to have originated this educational | fined to the church and the law. There can be no reason on 

reform, Mr. Acland was the man. earth why an eminent physician or engineer should not oc- 
For the convenience of those who desire to pursue the study | casionally take his place in a house where be may be of infinite 

of medicine practically whilst they are resident members of the | use as a guide of legislation in his own department.” Yet 


University of Cambridge, our accomplished associate Dr. | although the higher the social position it attains the better, we 
George Humphry has established a medical hostel. And, in 


know that medicine has little to hope for at present from 
general terms, it may be stated that the means and oppor- | external aggrandisement, and that its only prospect lies in gain- 
tunities for studying practical medicine at both Oxford and | ing the respect of the highest in education and position. Such 
Cambridge haye undergone great expansion and improvement | respect must follow knowledge; and for such knowledge, this 
within the last year or two. recognition of its elements as a part of a general university 
education, is a certain stepping-stone. 
And not the only stepping-stone. Who can have read Mr. 
Cowper's masterly essay on Sanitary Science at the Social 
Congress last year, and not have felt that the institution of that 
association is as full of benefit to us as of gain to the public? 
Benefit to us, by indoctrinating the public with the spirit in 
which we work, the facts with which we deal, the ends after 
which we strive. Let us then congratulate the honoured 
founder of our own Association that his son has been the man 
to originate and organise this great Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science. What we owe to Sir Charles 
Hastings it is not for me to say; but we may predict that here- 
after medicine will have owed not a little to his son. 
It may be questioned whether medicine, so far, has not 
suffered as much from the misuse as it Ifas gained from the 
use of statistics. Both we and the public have constantly per- 
verted the real function of statistics, which is to deal with 
figures wholesale, to dealing with individual instances, with 
which statistics has no further concern than in so far as they 
constitute the units of the mass. In predicting averages, 


a of time is necessarily taken up in the acquisition of 
nowledge quite new and strange, that little time can now be 


_But another kind of educational reform is looming in the 
distance, fraught with good for us. How glorious a calling is 
ours amongst the reasonable, the educated, and the refined! 
What a relief when a patient, knowing something of the laws 
of health, can appreciate his own condition, and his attendant’s 
aims! And what a trying profession is ours amongst the un- 
reasonable, the capricious, the ignorant, and the self-sufficient ! 
It is a popular notion that our best patients are the weak, the 
credulous, the fanciful, and the highly imaginative. We know 
better. Persons who are ignorant of medicine, and feel 
their ignorance, give us no trouble. Persons who are 
ignorant of medicine, and yet imagine themselves competent 
to decide medical questions in exact proportion to their 
difficulty, give us much trouble. But neither of . these 
classes can fairly appreciate medical skill. Those only can 
do so who know something of the physiology of their own 
bodies and minds; something of the laws of health, and conse- 
quently something rational concerning disease and its manage- 
ment. With them the physician can reason; with them can 
he work hand in hand; by them is he correctly appreciated and 
fairly judged. Knowledge and tone of thought descend. Were 


‘ statistics can do everything: this is their use. In predicting 
> all our statesmen, and the class from which our statesmen | the facts of individual instances, statistics can do nothing: to 
w spring, to know as much of the laws of health and disease as | attempt to make them do so is their abuse. In the daily walk 
y the present Secretary for War; were all our clergy as conversant | of our profession, we have to deal with each patient an an indi- 
t With these things as Archdeacon Stopford or Lord Sidney | vidual case, and by no means as a mere unit of humanity. 
$ Godolphin Osborne; were ladies to share, as it is to be hoped | How to do this, statistics will never teach us. It is by ignoring 
B many of them will share, in the acquired convictions of Miss | this that the public enable every modern form of cha:latanism 
e. Nightingale, how great the advantage to the meritorious! how | to bolster up its specious pretensions by still more specious 
8 Signal the discomfiture of the ignorant! And here again I may | figures. We therefore hail with satisfaction the holding of the 
congratulate you. A better state of things here also is in view. | International Statistical Congress, as having a direct bearing 
rf In the institution of the noble Oxford Museum, with its labora- | on the promotion of medical science. From the opening 
au tories and lectures, we see the means; in the spirit of the age | address of the Prince Consort, the public will already have 
or impelling the highest in the realm, we see the lever. It will | learned something of what statistics cannot do, as well as the 
ee become the fashion and the custom for university men no | marvels of what they can accomplish. 
nll longer to rest ignorant of the structure and uses of the various In the ranks of general literature and science, British Medi- 
° parts of their frames, and all the rest will follow. Educated in | cine is rich at the present time in Representative men—Sir 
>. anguage and refinement by classics; taught strictness by ma- | Benjamin Brodie, President of the Royal Society ; Livingstone, 
ty thematies; the right mode of reasoning by logic; respect for | the pioneer of civilisation in Central Africa; Owen, the British 
hit. facts by physical science; method and order by natural history; | Cuvier; Darwin, the far-seeing, fact-compelling naturalist ; 
tys they will seize with avidity, and comprehend with ease, the | Lever, the Irish novelist; Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, the 
ue plainer facts of structure and function, of health and disorder. public educationist; Sir Charles Nicholson, founder of the 
' Devonshire, again, may take some credit in this matter. So | University of Sydney, und the first inhabitant of the great 
far as one man has been the prime mover in establishing the | colony of Australia honoured with rank and title by the mother 
t's Oxford Museum, Dr. Acland is the man. country. May the possessors of these names long survive to 
hod And may I be allowed, in passing, to pay a slight tribute of | reflect credit on us, do honour to themselves, and good in their 
he respect to the foundress of the new Scholarships in Geology for | generation! Nor can we omit our meed of admiration for our 
the act, as gracious as it is generous, by which she has con- | French confrére—Lescarbault, who, amidst the distractions 


and fatigues of a country practice, last year could yet manage 


nected the name of our Torquay geologist with the University 
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to discover a new planet in the heavens, and so inscribe his 
own name imperishably on the scroll of astronomic fame. 

During the past year, Death has laid his hand on some of 
our most eminent. Alison, with his Christian goodness, kind 
heart, fine intellect, philosophic thought, and sober judgment ; 
Blackall, with his patient perseverance and shrewd sagacity ; 
Todd, with his sharp, clear mental vision, indomitable energy, 
and warm, cordial, impulsive nature; Wilson, with his untiring 
industry, exceeding love of science, poetic imagination, and 
ardent eloquence; Addison, with his acute perception and 
elassic mind ;—of these we now possess only the works, the 
memory, and the bright example. 

Touching medical politics, many things of interest have 
taken place within the past year, and will, no doubt, come 
under your consideration ; but, as I do not feel justified in 
acting as your mouthpiece on these subjects, I pass them by. 
On another subject, only partially pertaining to medicine, I be- 
lieve I shall express the opinion of all present when I state, in 
reference to the bodily phenomena produced at what are called 
religious revivals,—the screams, convulsive movements, seml- 
unconsciousness, followed by the agitated, gloomy, or wayward 
mind and enfeebled body, or by melancholy or even mania,— 
we have but another example of those nervous epidemics of 
which the history of medicine in connexion with religion pre- 
sents so many. The phenomena induced are simply the result 
of emotional excitement of the brain, whether brought on by 
bodily sensations, mental feelings, or mere instinctive sym- 
pathy, and may be occasioned in any way which sufficiently 
rouses the nervous system, whether it be by exciting preaching, 
directed exclusively to the fears and the feelings, and not at all 
to the intelligence and judgment ; by Mesmeric proceedings ; by 
self-inflicted mental agitation ; by the sight of others affected ; 
in short, by any of the ordinary causes of hysteria. As a 
matter of medical experience not connected with religious 
revivals, we find such phenomena generally presented by the 
feeble, the frightened, the nervous, and those who are deficient 
in strength of mind and self control. We do not see them in 
those who are robust in body and mind, well informed and self- 
restrained. Whatever may prove to be the case when the 
exciting cause has been religious preaching—and upon this we 
offer no epinion—in other instances with which we are all so 
familiar, we have no reason to think that such emoctional mani- 
festations usually improve the moral character, whilst we are 
certain that they always tend to injure the health. Surely a 
grave responsibility rests with those who, whatever their good- 
ness of intention, do their utmost to foster and provoke the 
occurrence of these emotional riots in the minds and bodies of 
the ignorant and impressible, under the idea that they witness 
a specially Divine operation in phenomena which are amongst 
the least elevated of all which the human mind can display. 
Religion deserves the highest, and not the lowest 

It might be expected that I should say something respecting 
Torquay in a medical point of view; but I refrain from doing 
80, because, as my additional experience serves but to confirm 
my conviction of the benefit derivable from the climate of 
Torquay in cases suitable for it, such as pulmonary diseases, 
renal affections, irritative dyspepsia, inflammatory conditions of 
any of the mucous membranes, and the disorders of advancing 
life and old age,—I could scarcely do justice to my theme 
without exposing myself to the suspicion of being, however un- 
intentionally, a partial, and therefore a prejudiced witness. 
And I have another and a better reason in the circumstance 
that Dr. Barham has selected for his Medical Address the sub- 
ject of Climate in relation to Medicine. 

Torquay possesses three medical institutions—an Infirmary, 
a Consumption Hospital, and an Institution for Ladies of 
reduced means suffering from Affections of the Chest. 

The Hospital for Consumption admits fifty in-patients at 
once, twenty-five of each sex. It is open for eight months in 
every year, from October 1st to June Ist. It restricts its 
advantages to such cases as are in an early stage, or afford 
reasonable prospect of undergoing arrest. Suitable cases can 


_Teturn for as many seasons as may be requisite to complete 


their restoration. In these and in some other respects, the 
Torquay Hospital for Consumption is unique. 

For the Erith House Institution for reduced Ladies, a new 
and appropriate building is now in course of erection. When 
completed, it will accommodate twenty occupants, who will each 
contribute a guinea per week towards their expenses. 

Each of these institutions is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions; and no one of them, I regret to say, is as well 
supported as it deserves, 

And now, shall I attempt to describe the natural beauties 
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of this fair corner of Old England, the South Hams of Devon? 
Its smiling meadows, rich fallows, and breezy uplands ; its 
blooming orchards, ferny combs, and bosky dells; its soft red 
rocks and sharp grey limestones? Dartmoor in the back- 
ground, with its granite tors and heathery downs, its rippling 
brooks and brawling streams, its Druid relics, Phenician 
mines, old British huts, and Roman camps? Shall I attempt 
to paint the picturesque site of fair Torquay, its craggy wel 
and coral strands ; the luxuriant glories of its Flora; the clear- 
ness of its air; the blue translucence of its bay; the cerulean 
depth of its Italian sky? Nay, these are subjects on which we 
would rather listen to your opinions than attempt to express 
ourown. And I will merely add that, as you have done us the 
honour of selecting for this year’s meeting the * Queen of the 
South”, you will not doubt the warmth and sincerity of your 
welcome when you remember how largely her prosperity 
depends upon your loyalty. 


Original Communications, 


THE VARIATION IN SIZE OF COMPLEMENTARY 
OPTICAL SPECTRA. 


By J. Zacnwartan Laurence, F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond., Surgeon to 
the South London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


I Ave this morning observed some curious facts, which, as far 
as I am aware, are not generally known. If the eyes be for a 
little while kept fixed on a petal of a red geranium stuck on to 
a piece of white paper, and then suddenly transferred to a 
second blank sheet of white paper, the following phenomena 
will be observed. 

1. If the second piece of paper be regarded at the same dis- 
tance from the eyes as the first was, a green spectrum of the 
geranium-petal will be seen, of exactly the same size and form, 
as of the original petal. 

This fact is familiar to every one. The following ones are, 
I believe, less so. 

2. If the second piece of paper be regarded from a greater 
distance than the first was, the green spectrum will be larger 
in proportion to distance. 

3. If the second piece of paper be held closer to the eye than 
the first was, the green spectrum,will be proportionately less. 

4. No distortion or inversion of the spectrum takes place. 
This fact may be ascertained by cutting out unsymmetrical 
figures of red geranium petals. 

As I am at present engaged in the determination of the 
exact variations in size of the spectra that correspond to given 
distances, I shall reserve for a future occasion the explanation 
of the above interesting observations, 

80, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, August 6th, 1560. 


HAZMORRHAGE FROM THE NAVEL, SEVENTEEN 
DAYS AFTER BIRTH. 
By Tuomas O‘Connor, Esq., March., F.R.C.S. 


On the 24th of February last, I was called to A. B., an illegiti- 
mate child, who had hemorrhage from the umbilicus. ‘I'he 
first impression which I had, of course, was that it was a case 
of secondary hemorrhage, caused by some accident to the cord; 
perhaps that an officious nurse had disturbed the ligature 
before absorptive separation had been completed. Acting on 
this idea, I drew out the end of the cord with a common dis- 
secting forceps, and examined it carefully; but finding it per- 
fectly healed, I was satisfied that the blood did not come from 
it. The hemorrhage was trifling in amount, and had ceased 
before my arrival. I felt puzzled considerably, and carefully 
examined the surface of the child’s body, but could detect no 
appearance to enlighten me. As the child was illegitimate, 
and had, moreover, a wan, unhealthy, and ill-fed appearance, it 
occurred to me at last that the blood on the compress might 
have been placed there to mask some criminal proceeding iD 
some other way; and this suspicion seemed to be warranted by 
the character of the unfortunate mother, who had the reputation 
of a violent temper as well as of habitual immorality and un- 
scrupulousness. I was, therefore, determined to watch the case 
closely. As the mother had a scanty supply of milk, I had 
some suitable food prepared, of which two or three teaspoon- 
fuls were given to the child. A dry compress was placed on the 
navel, and secured with plaster and a bandage. 
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On visiting the patient after an interval of eight hours, I 
found there had been no return of the bleeding. This latter 


_ visit occurred at ten o'clock at night. At six next morning, I 


was sent for, there being a return of the hemorrhage; this 
time to the amount of perhaps from an ounce and a half to two 
ounces. On removing the bandages, I again drew out the cord, 
and, after a careful examination, failed to discover the source 
of the bleeding, which had ceased before I arrived on this as 
well as on the former occasion. The child was so ex- 
hausted, however, that it refused to take food; and, in defiance 
of my efforts to rouse it by ammonia and ether, it sank in half 
an hour. 

A post mortem examination, twenty-four hours after death, 
revealed the following appearances. 

I made an incision through the integument, commencing two 
or three inches above the umbilicus, and extended it downwards 
to the umbilicus. Close beneath and external to the projec- 
tion formed by the union of the amnion or external investment 
of the cord with the common integument, I observed a minute 
aperture, just large enough to admit the sharp point of a small 
probe, situated in the centre of a vesicle of about the size of a 
vaccine vesicle on the sixth or seventh day. I enlarged this 
opening, and introduced a grooved probe, to guide my knife. 
In cutting upon the probe, my incision extended through a 
granular tufted substance, resembling in appearance and struc- 
ture the material of the placenta, surrounded by a fine areolar 
tissue, which formed for it a delicate sheath; this structure oc- 
eupied the usual situation of the umbilical vein. Following 
this upwards towards the liver, I found that it extended to 
within half an inch of the transverse fissure, where it termi- 
nated. A group of capillary vessels issuing from it at this 
point formed by their convergence the umbilical vein, which 
then pursued the usual course and termination of that vessel ; 
namely, giving branches to the right and left lobes, a branch 
which united with the portal vein, and the ductus venosus, 
which led backwards to the vena cava. No blood was effused 
on the intestines, which lay immediately behind and in close 
contact with the sheath already described as investing this 
structure. All the branches of this stunted umbilical vein, in- 
cluding the ductus venosus, were free from clots and pervious. 
The probe passed freely through them, no progress having been 
made towards their obliteration by the course which nature 
invariably adopts in closing vascular channels which are no 
longer required; namely, by first coagulating the blood within 
them, a circumstance which would be difficult to understand, 
except on the supposition that the hemorrhage must have been 
going on for some time before I was consulted. If so, it was 
concealed by the mother and nurse; but, assuming the state- 
ment of these, the only available witnesses, to be correct, the 
absence of coagula in the umbilical vein and its branches, 
eighteen or nineteen days after birth, remains as a singular 
difficulty, considering that the direct current of blood through 
them ceased at the moment of birth, or at least as soon as a 
ligature was cast around the cord. The gravitation of the re- 
current stream towards the external surface, instead of passing 
through the sheath internally, and becoming extravasated into 
the peritoneal cavity, is explained by the circumstance that the 
external aperture already adverted to occupied the centre of a 
vesicle. Whatever produced this condition weakened the ex- 
ternal barrier, and consequently the resistance in this direction. 
The mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, small 
and large, were healthy. The liver was remarkably small, but 
in structure firm and healthy. The other abdominal viscera 
were healthy ; so also were those contained in the chest; but 
a structure similar in every respect to that already described 
was found connected with the pia mater, extending over a sur- 
face corresponding to the anterior fontanelle, and prolonged 
backwards to the extent of an inch beneath the interparietal 
suture, unconnected with the arachnoid. 

Pathology. I have some hesitation in offering any remarks 
upon the pathology of this disease. After a good deal of 
thought, I can think of no better explanation than that it was 
an instance of aneurism by anastomosis formed in the abdomen 
by the breaking up of the umbilical vein into an infinite number 
of capillary tubes, inextricably packed together, which subse- 
quently became dilated into irregular pouches; that some of 
these pouches became filled with coagula which were partially 


' Organised, giving to the whole structure that placental tufted 


appearance which it exhibited. The same explanation is of 
course applicable to the appearance in the pia mater. As, 
however, I had no opportunity of submitting the parts to 
microscopical examination, this view is offered as suggestive 
rather than explanatory. 


Cransactions of Branches. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON BRANCH. 


OBSTRUCTION OF BOWELS IN TWINS, WHICH, IN EACH 
CASE, DEPENDED UPON CONTRACTION OF THE 
LOWER PART OF THE ILEUM. 


By Epuunp Carver, M.B.Cantab., Surgeon to the 
Huntingdon County Hospital. 


[Read at Cambridge, July 10th, 1860.) 


Maritpa and Selina Lonridge, daughters of a gipsy, and twins, 
born at full period, were first seen on the third day after birth. 
They had passed no meconium, and vomited constantly feecu- 
lent fluid. The breast-milk, even from the first, was not re- 
tained on the stomach; and they were emaciated, evidently 
starved. The abdomen in each was much distended and tym- 
panitic. A bougie was passed up the rectum in each child; 
and, although it passed up quite far enough, still it appeared 
grasped by the gut somewhat in the same way as in stricture. 
Matilda died on the fourth day, the day after the commence- 
ment of fieculent vomiting. Selina died on the sixth day. 

In the first case, there were no signs of inflammation of the 
peritoneum or bowels. The duodenum and jejunum, with part 
of the ileum, were very much distended with gas. The cecal 
end of the ileum, for about twelve inches, was much reduced in 
size, and contained a quantity of semi-hardened feculent 
matter, of a very peculiar odour. The cecum was so little 
developed as to be with difficulty discovered, the chief guide 
being the appendix vermiformis. The small and large intes- 
tine at this point were of the same size, about that of a goose- 
quill. The large intestine contained nothing but a little tough 
mucus, and, under the finger, had the feeling of a cord; it was 
pervious throughout, admitting easily a probe of moderate size. 
The opening into the cecum between the small and large intes- 
tines, with difficulty admitted a small probe; the valve, as far 
as could be judged, was present. 

In the second case, there was a similar condition of the lower 
part of the ileum, cecum, and colon; and there was, in addition, 
active peritonitis with ulceration and perforation of the lower 
part of the ileum and cecum. The upper portion of the small 
intestines was enormously distended and thickened; and in 
the ileum were alternate dilatations and contractions, which 
were not present in the first case. 


Hritish Medical Journal. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST lira, 1860. 
THE TORQUAY MEETING. 
Ir must be no small attraction that is capable of draw- 
ing upwards of a hundred medical men from all parts of the 
island to a distant spot upon its sea-coast. The Torquay Annual 
Meeting may, therefore, be looked upon as a very successful 
gathering of the members of our Association, and a proof of the 
vigour with which its proceedings are carried on. We appre- 
hend that few will be found to deny the high character of the 
meeting in a scientific point of view; for we question if the 
annals of the Association can show an instance where the abun- 
dance and merit of the papers have surpassed those read in 
this charming watering-place. It may indeed be said that 
England is alive to her utmost extremities with scientific 
expositors of our noble science, when in this distant angle of 
her broad lands we listened to the thoughtful address of the 
President, Dr. Hall, and to those of Dr. Barham, Mr. Square, and 
Mr. De la Garde. If we pay this tribute to local medicine, it 
is no more than is fully deserved. But, if the Association 
derives strength from these scientific watchers on its farthest 
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outposts, it may be said to carry with it the strength and repu- 

tation which it has been so long and so steadily gathering. If 
one of the greatest living philosophers graced our meeting for 

the first time, he did so because he knew that his words would 

be listened to by the only associated medical body in the 

country which speaks with a catholic voice, and which labours 

for the good of the whole profession, far above the confined 

atmosphere of petty cliques and selfish interests. 

These annual gatherings of the members of the Association 
are the only points at which the great classes of town and 
country practitioners find contact. Here they may be said to 
renew after long years the friendships first formed in the metro- 
politan hospitals. “There has been a change in medicine 
since we were together at Guy's, thirty years ago,” we over- 
heard a provincial surgeon say to a metropolitan light. “ Yes ;” 
was the reply; “and how much of that change do we owe to 
you men in the country.” The truth of this remark cannot be 
gainsaid. Since the establishment of provincial schools, Lon- 
don, although the head-quarters of medical thought, is far 
from monopolising the whole supply. These scientific journeys 
of the Association serve as touchstones of the stuff that is in 
our provincial worthies. Year by year we put quiet men upon 
their mettle, and elicit contributions to medical progress which 
would never have been evolved from their brains by local 
pressure alone; and we trust that the benefit is returned by 
those of our great metropolitan hospitals who on these occa- 
sions bring the last word of science to their provincial brethren. 

But the value of these annual meetings should no longer be 
measured only by their social or scientific value. The dis- 
cussions at our general meeting represent the feeling of the 
profession at large. It is the parliament of the profession—a 
parliament called by universal suffrage, in which every man has 
an equal voice. Herein, we believe, lies one of the greatest 
powers of the Association. It was exercised freely during the 
progress of the discussion on medical reform ; but we question 
if we have yet'made sufficient use of this power in the many 
great questions which agitate our profession. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to find that the question of our 
profession at the present moment, was not overlooked at our 
last meeting. We allude to the question of hospital manage- 
ment, so ably expounded by Dr. Markham. The associates will 
read with pleasure the long and able discussion which took 
place relative to this question, which involves that of special 
hospitals; and we are glad to see that a committee of twelve 
gentlemen, representing the special and the general hospitals, 
has been appointed to investigate the whole matter, in order 
that it may be reported upon at the next general meeting of the 
Association. A twelvemonth is a long time, it is true, to wait 
for a discussion which must find some speedy solution; but we 
feel that as yet the profession is not prepared to take action in 
which their dearest interests are involved, and with respect to 
which it is necessary for success that we indoctrinate the public 
with our views. 

The recent meeting of the Association is remarkable for a 

first proposal on the part of the clergy to invade our domain. 

From time to time, in our capacity as journalists, we have had, 

it is true, to draw attention to a tendency on the part of country 

clergymen to assume the characters of priest-physicians: but 

we believe the proposition of the Bishop of Exeter to institute 

a,Medical Diaconate is the first intimation that the profession 
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have yet had, that the notion obtains favour in high places in 
the Church, The Reverend Chancellor Martin, who gave his 
medical hearers a sketch of the Bishop's views on the matter, 
did so, we are bound to confess, in a most temperate and deli- 
cate manner. We must refer the reader to the discussion 
itself: but we think that there can be little doubt that all the 
Associates will agree with Dr. Bucknill, that when the division of 
labour is going forward in all departments, the combined prac- 
tice of the two professions would be an indication of going 
backward rather than forward. This sentiment was so evi- 
dently the opinion of the meeting, that we think the Bishop 
must be convinced that his scheme is impracticable. At all 
events, as we meet next year in an archiepiscopal city, there 
will be ample opportunity for a further discussion of the ques- 
tion, should it be determined again to bring it forward. 


— 


THE WEEK. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the members of the New Sydenham 
Society was held at Torquay on Thursday week. The report 
which the Council presented was highly creditable to the 
diligence and judgment of the officers of the Society, and must 
be satisfactory to those who have watched the progress of the 
institution. The seventh volume, Frerich’s Clinical Account 
of Diseases of the Liver, a work of great merit, has recently been 
issued; and a Year-Book for 1859 of Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences, was stated to be in the hands of the binder. An 
Atlas of Illustrations of Diseases of the Skin will be forthwith 
commenced—in fact, is in course of preparation. For the 
carrying out this valuable and expensive work, however, the 
Society should number at least three thousand members. That 
number has already been nearly reached; and we hope that 
members of the profession, who have not already joined, will 
take an early opportunity of doing so. The Society has shewn 
itself to be deserving of support. 


We can make every excuse for a medical man who, under the 


_ pressure of adverse circumstances, lends his abilities to other 


than purely professional work; but now and then we perceive 
such glaring instances of the latitude some gentlemen will 
give themselves in this particular, that we are bound to 
notice them. Next to being a quack, the most unprofessional 
thing is to be a quack’s assistant. We have heard of such 
things as tame doctors ; but a doctor must be tame indeed to 
submit to let himself out, as Dr. Wilson appears to have done, 
to one of those herbalists who swarm in our manufacturing 
districts. Our readers will read with astonishment the follow- 
ing advertisement fron the Ashton Register of last week :— 


AsHtTon Botanic Dispensary, 189, StamrorD StTREET.— 
EsTaBLIsHED 1857. The inhabitants of Ashton-under-Lyne 
and its neighbourhood are respectfully informed that Mr. 
LoveETT, in returning his sincere thanks for the liberal patron- 
age he has received for a period of three years in his profession, 
feels great pleasure in announcing that in consequence of the 
extension of his practice he has been enabled to secure the 
entire services of one of the most able medical practitioners of 
the age, who will assist him in consulting, dispensing, and 
visiting. ‘The Consulting Rooms are replete with every com- 
fort and.convenience. Separate rooms for each patient, strictly 
private. Hours of consultation, from 10 to 10; Sunday, 10 to 
2. Surgeon always in attendance. P.S. Cases of Midwifery 
promptly and economically attended to. Consulting Surgeon 
—JoHN GitmMorF Wiison, Esq., M.D., registered pursuant to- 
Act of Parliament. Proprietor—Mr. Lovett, Medical Botanist.” 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Dritish Medical Association. 


Held in Torquay, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd August, 1860. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Tue general meeting of the members of the British Medical 

_ Association was held in the Bath Saloon, at 7 o’clock p.m. The 
following members and visitors entered their names in the 
books provided for the purpose. 


APPLETON, H., Esq., St. Mary Church Mankmam, W. 0., M.D., London 
Asurorp, J. B., M.D., Torquay Manrrtn, W., Esq., Brighton 
Bal vey, C., Esq., Chippenham May, G., jun., Esq., Reading 
Baker, A., Esq., Dawlish MELLOr, T., Esq., Manchester 
Barua, C., M.D., Truro MILLER, S., M.D., Exeter 
Barrer, T., Bath Moore, Y. J., Esq., Torquay 
Bantcecet, Esq., Birmingham NaNKIVEL, C. B., M.D., Torquay 
Barrett, J. B.. Esq., Teignmouth Norman, G., Esq., Bath 
Barrerssy, R., M.D., Torquay Patne, W. H., M.D., Stroud 
Beppoe, J., M.D., Clifton Parerson, G., M.D., Tiverton 
Brack, Guass, M.D., Torquay Pact, J. H., M.D., Camberwell 
Borromtey, G., lisq., Croydon J., Esq., St. Marychurch 
C. H., M.D., Brixham W., jun., Esq., Torquay 
Brown-Séquanrp, C. E., M.D., F.R.S., Pranxern, J., Esq., Langport 
London C., Esq., Paignton 
Bucxnitt, J. C., M.D., Exminster Paipuaw, T. L., Esq., Bideford 
Bupp, S., M.D., Exeter Propent, J., Esq., London 
Bupp, W., M.D., Bristol Raxpotpn, H. W., Esq., Milverton 
Burner, G. F., M.D., Clifton C. B., Esq., Exeter 
Burr, G. R., Esq,, minster RENDLE, E, M. R.. Esq., Plymouth 
Busieny, C. F., 'sq., Ombersley Ricuarpsoy, B. W., M.D., London 
Cann, W. M., F'sq., Dawlish Rorer, C. H., Esq., Exeter 
CaRtTWRiGut, P., Esq., Oswestry Rovuru, C. H. F., M.D., London 
Cuicore, W. E., Esq., Broadhemp- Searon, J., M.D., Sunbury 
Cuurca, W. J., Esq., Bath {stone E., M.D., F.R.S., London 
CoLeman, E.H.,Esq.,Wolverhampton Swirn, J. S., Esq., Tiverton 
Coityns, C. P., Fsq., Dulverton Sopen, J.S., Esq., Bath 
Cono.ty. J., M.D., Hanwell Sotomoy, J. V., Esq., Birmingham 
Cookworray, J. C., M.D., Plymouth Sovrnam, G., Esq., Manchester 
Cusack, S. A., Esq., Dublin Savane, W. J., Esq., Plymouth 
Davey, J. G., M.D., Northwoods Strewant, A. P., M.D., London 
Davies, W., M.D., Bath Stone, R. N., Esq., Bath 
Deva Garver, J. L., M.B., Exeter Swarn, P. W., Esq., Devonport 
DE La Garp, P. C., Esq., Swayne, J. G., M.D., Clifton 
Domee, J. G., Esq., Launceston ‘Terry, G., Esq., Mells 
J., Esq., Kingsb? idge Ter ey, J., M.D., Torquay 
R., Esq., Stockport G. B., Esq., Staveley 
Futter, W., M.B., Oswestry Tuvpicuum, J. W., M.D., London 
GotpsToNE, J., Esq., Torre TILLNER, Dr., St. Petersburgh 
Haney, J. J.. Esq., Birmingham ‘Tooaoop, J. B., Esq., Torquay 
Hatt, C. R., M.D., ‘orquay Trevor, W., Esq., Dulverton 
Hartianp, W. B., Esq., Torquay TkouGHTON, N., Esq., Coventry 


Hastines, Sir C., M.D., Worcester H., M.D., Chiswick [Tipton 


HEnny, A., M.D., London 
Hicks, J. Esq., Plymouth 
James, J. H., Esq., Exeter 


T., Esq., Great Bridge, 
Vise, E. B., Esq., Holbeach 
J., M.D., Liverpool 


- Jornan, G. W., lsq., Kidderminster Wane, W. F., M.D., Birmingham 


Kemrr, A., Esq., Exeter Waters,A.,Esq.,Exmouth [chester 
R.. Fsq., St. Germain’s WILKINSON, M. A. E., M.D., Man- 
LankestTeR, E., M.D.,F.R.S., London P. M.D., Worcester 
LEVERTON, s., Esq., Truro Witurans, T. W., Esq., Birmingham 
G. W., M.D., Chudleigh Wo ttaston, R., M.D., Cheltenham 
Macxesy, T. 1.., M.D., Waterford Woop, G. B., M.D., Philadelphia 
Macreianrt, W. W., M.D., Torquay Wynrer, A., M.D., London 

Mappen, W. H., M.D., Torquay 


INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT. 


The retiring President, Dr. Vosr, of Liverpool, said that the 
members of the British Medical Association had held their 
annual meetings for a considerable number of years in the 
northern regions. It was both interesting and refreshing, 
therefore, to find themselves assembled once more in the south, 
and in this favoured land of sunshine and refinement. Did 
they need any evidence of the hold which their Society had 
acquired over the intelligence and affections of the members 
who composed their profession, he might aptly point to the 
number whom he saw before him, who, even at the sacrifice of 
time and convenience, had not hesitated to visit the town of 
‘Torquay, far though it was from almost all the great towns 


-and cities of the empire. He must not, however, on this occa- 


Sion attempt to make a speech, as they must all be impatient 
to hear the address of his successor in the chair, which he had 
had the honour of holding. He lost no time, therefore, in 
introducing to their notice their new President, Dr. Radclyffe 
Hall [cheers]; and he sincerely trusted that his tenure of 
office might be as happy as he could assure them his had 
been. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President-elect, Dr. Rapciyrrr Hatt, then took the 
Chair, and delivered an address, which is published at p. 613. 

Mr. Hapiey (Birmingham) said there could be no doubt 
for one moment that the beautiful address which the meeting 
had just heard, should be placed upon the records of the 
JournaL. He wished to ask of Dr. Hall formally, having been 
delighted with the address, that it should be placed upon their 
records, 

Several members rose at the same instant to second the 
proposition. 

Dr. Stewart (London) thought that Dr. Hall should not have 
undertaken to express an opinion of his own respecting a de- 
bated point. He should not have spoken a single word, had 
Dr. Hall not referred in his address to this subject. He would 
now content himself with saying, that his opinion was not in 
accordance with Dr. Hall, in regard to religious revivals. He 
knew many instances in which people who were neither ner- 
vous, excited, or weak minded, had been the subject of such 
phenomena as had been referred to. He knew it as a fact, and 
also that in many cases fruits of the most remarkable kind had 
followed. He should feel that he was wanting to himself and 
the faith he professed if he did not avow it. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL. 

Dr. Wirx1ams, the General Secretary, read the following 
report :— 

“ Your Council feel great pleasure in meeting the members 
of the British Medical Association in Torquay, and they enter- 
tain no doubt that their visit to the south coast of England 
will be as successful and agreeable as their late reunions in the 
north. ‘The Programme of Addresses and Papers appears to 
be particularly attractive; and it is hoped that those gentlemen 
who have kindly undertaken to supply us with literary contri- 
butions will be rewarded by audiences as numerous as their 
labours entitle them to expect. Your Council mention this 
point, because the influence of local amusement has been too 
apt to interfere with attention to scientific communications. 

“ The Committee of Council have met as formerly at intervals 
of three months, to transact the business of the Association, 
and have always had the benefit of Sir Charles Hastings’s 
assistance in the chair. To him, and to the other members of 
the Committee who have given up their time for the benefit 
of the Society, your Council desire to express their cordial 
thanks. 

“Since the commencement of the present year, about 125 
names have been added to our list. Since the last annual 
meeting, there have been about 170 resignations and 25 deaths 
and 25 erasures. The total number of members is now 2215. 

“ District Branches. These most important Societies have, 
with few exceptions, maintained their ground, and in several 
instances extended their usefulness. Nothing helps more 
materially to advance the main objects of the Association, and 
to augment its strength, than the energetic exertion made by 
many of the Honorary Secretaries of the District Branches. 
Your Council feel greatly indebted to them for their efficient 
cooperation. Your Council regret to report that the South 
Wales and West Somerset Branches have not shown signs of 
their former activity. Your Council earnestly hope that the 
members will immediately reunite, and again place these 
Branches in a firm and flourishing position. 

“The Laws of a new Branch in Shropshire have recently 
been confirmed. 

“ The Journal. Your Council wish to record their opinion 
that during the past year the character of the Journat has 
been improved, and that it represents better than previously 
the state of medical knowledge. At the same time, your 
Council are deeply impressed with the conviction, which has 
been forced upon them by communications from many mem- 
bers, that the Jounnaz is not yet what it ought to be, as the 
organ of a great Association, and they would strongly urge the 
Committee of Council to take an early opportunity of well con- 
sidering the whole question of its management, to consider 
whether the postage should be unpaid for the future, to enforce 
rigidly Law 15, and, as soon as practicable, to carry out further 
improvements, so as to make the Journat decidedly a standard 
pp representative of the medical and scientific progress of 

e.age. 

“ Finances. The following is the Financial Report for the 
year 1859, published in the Journat by the Committee of 
Council in accordance with Law 23, the accounts having been 


duly audited by Dr. Melson and Mr. Hadley, of Birmingham :— 
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“Sums paid and received by the Treasurer, from the Ist of 
January to the 31st December 1859. 


Receipts to December 31st, 1859. 


Subscriptions 
Donation from Bath and Bristol Branch 
Contributicn Fund ee 
Advertisements, etc. 


2797 0 4 
Expenditure to December 31st, 1859. 


Due to Treasurer, December 1858...... 29310 13 
Journat ExrenseEs: 


Richards (Printer) eee 1760 9 0 
Honeyman (Sundries) ........+...+.-. 110 1 8 
Davidson (Commission) ...........--. 65 0 6 
Orrin Smith (Engraver) .............. 819 6 

Salaries :—Dr. Wynter, Dr. Henry, and 
€90 0 0 
Interest and Commission at Bankers.... 23.10 2 
Reporters (two years) O 

Executive Exrensss: 

Secretaries’ Sundries 1512 7 

District expenses; Post-office orders, 
Stamped envelopes; and Collecting... 1317 7 
117 0 O 


Secretary and Clerk 


Expenditure 2072 15 Jf 
Receipts for 1859 .....ccsccceccccccee 2797 O 4 


Balance due to Treasurer ..........5. 7514 9} 
Assets. 

Arrears td 450 0 0 
Advertisements eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 350 0 0 

800 0 O 

Liabilities. 

Due to Treasurer 
Bills due to Printer and Publisher .... 65719 0O 

733 13 94 
Balance in favour of Association ...... 66 6 23 


“Your Committee consider this the most favourable financial 
statement that has been made for several years. The sub- 
scriptions are nearly £250 better than for the year 1858; and 
the advertisements have improved considerably. The expen- 
diture is higher, which is a necessary consequence of the in- 
crease in the number of members. Altogether, the balance due 
to the Treasurer is diminished from £293 to £75. 

“Tt will be seen also that, after all the liabilities have been 
brought into account, there was a balance of assets in favour of 
the Association on the lst of January 1860. 

‘It would doubtless be better, if the Association had cash in 
hand, to meet the demands on its funds, instead of being always 
in debt to the Treasurer. 

* The attention of the Association was called to this cireum- 
stance at the last annual meeting ; and some exertions have 
been consequently made to abate the evil. 

_ “The Bath and Bristol Branch have generously made a dona- 
tion of fifteen pounds towards payment of the debt to the 
Treasurer. 

_“ At the Liverpool meeting, it was agreed, that the members 
of the Association should be requested to make a voluntary 
contribution towards improving the finances of the Association, 
by adding five shillings to their subscription for the years 1860 


and 1861. 


* The receipts for the past year contain only a small sum in 
reply to this appeal; but if the small sum above indicated 
should be contributed by each member, it will bring more than 
£1,000 into the exchequer; and by the end of the year 1861, 
this sum would form a capital, by which the affairs of the 
JournaL could be carried on without the Association ever being 
indebted either to the treasurer, or printer, or publisher. 

“ This would be a great benefit to the Association; for most 
of the difficulties that have been experienced in the publication 
of the Jocrnat have arisen from the work having been carried 
on without any capital to begin with, 
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“ Your Committee need scarcely reiterate what they have so 
often said, as to the necessity of the punctual payment of sub- 
scriptions. It must be evident to all, that one guinea per 
annum is a very small sum to pay for a weekly journal; and, 
therefore, every member ought to feel in conscience bound to 
pay his subscription promptly and cheerfully. 

“The Committee of Council adopted the following resolu- 
tion for the purpose of securing the better payment of the sub- 
scriptions, viz.:—‘ That the Honorary Secretaries be requested 
to make application to each member of the Association in his 
district for the payment of his annual subscription at the com- 
mencement of each year, and that on the Ist of July in each 
year the General Secretary be requested to make a similar 
application to all those members whose subscriptions at that 
time shall remain unpaid.’ 

“Your Council feel that attention to this resolution on the 
part of the Honorary Secretaries and the General Secretary, 
will be followed by beneficial results; they beg leave, how- 
ever, to recommend the following addition, viz.:—That the 
Honorary Secretaries be requested to send to the General 
Secretary a report of the sums received by them not later than 
the 1st of June in each year, in order to enable the General 
Secretary to prepare his circulars previous to the Ist of July. 

“Your Council would also call attention to the resolution 
passed at Liverpool, recommending the payment of five shil- 
lings extra by each member, for the years 1860 and 1861, 
towards liquidating the debt then in existence. The debt has 
been very much reduced, but still your Council strongly advise 
the payment of the small additional amount, so that there may 
be a capital for the working of the Association. By this means, 
a considerable saving would be effected, and the very objection- 
able practice of allowing the Treasurer, as heretofore, to pay by 
Bills of Exchange and to make advances on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, would in future be avoided. 

“ Medical Reform. Your Council have received the following 
resolution from the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch, viz. :— 
‘ That the members of this Branch desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the Council of the Association to the necessity which 
exists for an amendment of the Medical Act, and would urge 
upon them the importance of an early movement in further- 
ance of that object.’ Your Council beg to record their assent 
to the terms of the resolution, and they recommend that the 
consideration of the question be referred to a Medical Legisla- 
yr Committee, the reorganisation of which they would now 
advise, 

“ Poor-Law Medical Reform. Your Committee are happy 
to find that Parliament is taking up the subject of Poor-Law 
Medical Reform, and hope that the praiseworthy and indefa- 
tigable exertions of Mr. Griffin will at length be rewarded. 

“ Benevolent Fund. A report of the progress of this valuable 
institution will be read at the meeting, on Thursday afternoon, 
from which it will be found that the cause of charity has been 
effectually maintained by the unwearied zeal and kindness of 
those on whom the management of the Society has devolved. 
It is devoutly to be wished that its claims were more generally 
acknowledged. 

“ Address in Medicine. The Address in Medicine will be 
delivered by Dr. Barham, of Truro. 

“ Address in Surgery. The Address in Surgery will be deli- 
vered by Mr. De la Garde, of Exeter. 

“ Address in Ophthalmic Surgery. An Address in Ophthal- 
mic Surgery will be read by Mr. Square, of Plymouth. 

“ Conclusion. In conclusion, your Council would express 
their general satisfaction with regard to the condition of the 
Association; and, at the same time, their earnest hope that 
increasing efforts may be made to promote its interests, and 
diffuse more widely the beneficial influences which it is so well 
calculated to produce.” 

The Preswent called upon Dr. Wood, of Philadelphia, to 
move the adoption of the Report. It was the highest honour 
which the Society could give him as a stranger. 

_ Dr. Woop expressed his pleasure in proposing the adoption 
of the Report. He begged to thank them for the high consi- 
deration and the very great honour which they had shown him- 

Mr. Sopen (Bath) had very much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. He thought great credit was due to the Council for 
their exertions. He had attended upon these occasions as 
often as he could, and could say that nothing could exceed the 
zeal, integrity, and interest with which the members of the 
Council acted. He thought the Report was as complete as 
they could possibly expect. 


| 
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Dr. RicHarpson (London) believed he was in order in dis- 
charging a duty entrusted to him by an esteemed friend who 
was unavoidably absent. It was not the intention of his friend, 
nor would it be that of himself, to change the Report, which 
might pass as a reflection of what the whole Association would 
offer to the public; but he believed that it was open for any 
member to propose an additional resolution bearing upon the 
Medical Association. The series of resolutions which he 
would submit had been given to him by Mr. Dayman of South- 
ampton, and related to the Journat, and the improvements 
which might be made in it in a scientific point of view. (The 
speaker then read a letter from Mr. Dayman respecting the 
subject, in which that gentleman thought the JournaL was 
deficient in those powerful essays which graced other journals. 
He thought that twenty-six gentlemen should be selected from 
the ranks of the Association, to be called a Committee, for the 
production of essays to the JournaL; each gentleman under- 
taking to write two leading articles for the JourNaL in the year. 
This need not interfere with the editor's summary of passing 
events. The same Committee of volunteers should be eligible 
for reelection each year, with power to add to their number.) 
He (Dr. Richardson) would propose that, instead of twenty- 
four or twenty-six, from twelve to twenty-four might be elected 
to take part in the production of the Journat—on this principle, 
that the selection of topics of discussion should be left to those 
gentlemen. He had no doubt that such a number of gentle- 
men might be obtained very readily. He was sure that it 
would add considerably to the interest of the Journat. 

Dr. Tuupicuum (London) had listened with attention to the 
remarks which had been made respecting the manner in which 
the JournaL might be improved. Their main object as an 
Association—he would not say the object—was to produce a 
weekly medical Journat. He considered, though with great 
modesty, as possessing some knowledge of the literature of 
the whole world, in so far as he read the weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly periodicals, and not only those concerning medical 
science, but concerning science in general, that they wanted 
some good scientific information in the JournaL. They wanted 
a variety of leading articles, of the same kind as the excellent 
address of their President. He thought that great benefit 
might be conferred upon a large body of readers by another 
method, viz., a complete report of the progress of science in all 
countries. That might be effected in a very satisfactory 
manner, if in every weekly number there were reviews of the 
progress made upon one, two, or three subjects. He was quite 
sure that it would prove a very great benefit. If it were 
adopted, he believed the Journar would be increased in in- 
terest, as well as in circulation by one or two thousand copies. 
Another proposition was the establishment of prizes ; that was, 

to grant certain sums of money, which should be at the dis- 
posal of men of science, who had to battle with so many diffi- 
culties in making their scientific inquiries. 

_ Dr. Epwarp Suita (London) said that it was generally con- 
sidered that the Journat did not occupy the position it should 
and might; and, moreover, that it was a question of the 
management of the JournaL, as well es of material. He 
thought it was deficient in what might be called character; 
there was no character about it. The leading articles did not 
do that which they might and should. The associates wanted 
leading articles of a more practical kind. It appeared to him 
that there was a means of getting these leading articles—a 
method which had been mentioned elsewhere, and which was 
employed by other journals—viz., by the editor coming into 
contact with persons employed in special subjects of investiga- 
tion. In the other journals, such was the fact. The editor 
or sub-editor came into contact with persons occupied in making 
special investigations. They also wanted a much greater 
variety, and, as he said, of a more practical character. There 
was also this question—the accessibility of the editor. He 
formerly lived in the centre of the West End, but now resided 
at a distance. He took it to be a fundamental principle, that the 
editor should he accessible. He thought that he should live 
where he might be seen, and also that he should invite persons 
to call upon him. The editor should also be well acquainted 
_ with the scientific and practical acquirements of their profes- 

sion, and be actually practising his profession. In addition 

to that, he should be a gentleman who mixed with the profes- 

sion, so that he might become associated with them. It 


appeared to him that in this there was ground for improve- 
ment; and he thought that, with the existing arrangements, if 


JournaL. He moved resolutions to the effect that the editor 
should reside in London, and be actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession. 

— a few remarks, the adoption of the Report was put and 

carried. 

The foregoing discussion was then renewed by 

Sir CHartes Hastines, who thought it would be better to 
refer this resoluticn to the Committee. They had done what 
the law required of them; but, under the law, the Executive 
Committee alone could deal with the management of the 
JOURNAL. 

Dr. RicHarpson was quite content for that course to be 
adopted, if it was the wish of the meeting. He would move— 

“That the General Council do refer to the Committee of 
Council the suggestions proposed by Mr. Dayman with regard 
to the JourNAL.” 

Dr. Stewart, with all respect to Mr. Dayman, did not see 
that his proposal would make any material difference to the 
JournaL. He thought it would be found to clash with what 
ought to be the governing authority of the Journat. The 
principle was, that they should have an editor in whom they 
could repose confidence. If they took out of the hands of the 
editor, in the manner proposed, the management of the 
Journal, they would take away all responsibility from his 
shoulders; and, whenever a fault might be found, he would 
have the ready answer, “I am not my own master”; and, “I 
have certain orders imposed upon me by the General Council 
or Committee of Council; I am not responsible; I am not to 
blame.” He thought they must have one single editor, in 
whom they could trust and place the whole responsibility. 
With respect to Dr. Smith’s resolutions, he had nothing to say 
at the moment; but, with respect to Mr. Dayman’s, he should 
certainly object to their having the approbation of the meeting. 
He did not think they were calculated to meet the exigencies 
of the case. 

Dr. Ricuarpson, in reply to Sir Charles Hastings, did not 
see any objection to refer the matter to Committee. 

Dr. Stewart objected to the approbation of the meeting 
being given. 

Mr. Souruam (Manchester) said it might perhaps be thought 
they were an Association for the promotion of the JourNAL. 
Now, he thought the Association ought to take much higher 
ground. The funds of the Association should, if possible, be 
applied for the purpose of promoting medical science in other 
ways. At one time they had their 7ransactions, and in those 
Transactions were many able papers. He would allude to one 
on Vaccination, by Mr. Ceely of Aylesbury. He thought that 
few corporations in the country had brought so valuable a 
paper before the profession. Could they not do better with 
the money, by appropriating it to some other object? He was 
perfectly willing to assist in maintaining the Journal, if it was 
so decided ; but he would ask whether the Committee of 
Council, and the Council of the Association, and also the 
general body, could not do better by diverting their attention in 
another direction? With regard to the Medical Reform ques- 
tion, two years ago, at Edinburgh, a Medical Legislation Com- 
mittee was appointed ; but they had never sat from that day to 
this, because there was a difficulty in getting its members 
together. It could not be expected that gentlemen would go 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, and attend Committee 
meetings, unless their expenses were paid, or they were remu- 
nerated for giving their time. ‘The Association must expect 
to pay expenses, if they wanted Committees to take into 
consideration such questions as the Poor-law question, the 

Medical Reform question, ete. He thought their funds might 
be well given for such a purpose. It would also be desirable to 
devote funds for scientific objects. If they referred the matter 
to the Committee, he trusted they would not lose sight of 
these suggestions. 

Dr. Baruam (Truro) asked if he was right in understanding 
Sir Charles Hastings that the management of the JourNaL 
entirely devolved upon the Committee of Council ? 

Sir Cuartes Hasrines said that, under the law, the manage- 
ment of the JournaL was vested in the Committee. 

Dr. Baruam thought the question was one of vital importance 
to their future prosperity. He thought the wishes of the 
Association should be ascertained with regard to the manage- 
ment cf the JouRNAL, and that the matter should be now dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Futnt (Stockport), in giving his opinions upon the ques- 
tion, thought it his duty to state that he bad been in the habit 
of reading the Journar from the first, and was convinced that 


this were put in a better form, they could have a much better 


Dr. Wynter had most talentedly conducted the Journat, so far 
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as opportunities would allow. He thought some of the literary 
articles had been exceedingly apropos. 

The resolution, that the suggestions of Mr. Dayman should 
be referred to the Committee of Council, was then put and 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. SuirH again read his motion. 

Dr. LanxesTER (London) did not see that the Association 
would gain a point by condemning their editor. The Journan 
was not what it might be; but he was quite willing to 
accord to Dr. Wynter the credit of having done what he could in 
his position. With regard to the resolutions of Dr. Smith, he 
did not think it a sine qué non that their editor should reside 
in London, for the purpose of having personal communications. 
It was desirable to improve the Journat, but he did not think 
they could go back to the times of the old Transactions. With 
fresh funds, they might give their Journat other features of 
interest ; but, unless they thought the resolutions would do 
that, he could not vote for them. 

Dr. Stewart and several other members opposed the motion 
of Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Wynter said that it had been stated by Dr. E. Smith 
that the editor’s funds were equal to those of other journals. 
He would say that the editor's department cost very little more 
than half of that applied elsewhere for the same purpose. 
When he stated that the sinews of war were wanting, he 
thought he had stated the reason why the JouRNAL was in its 
present condition. As regarded the proposition to get gentle- 
men to write papers, this might be done for a time; it might 
act as a “spurt”; but any one who knew how journals were con- 
ducted, knew they could depend upon nothing but paid contri- 
butors. He should be extremely glad to receive contributions 
from Dr. Richardson, and from Mr. Dayman; and if twenty-four 
gentlemen would undertake to furnish every other week an 
article, he could only say that he should be very glad to receive 
it. But he questioned if twenty-four first-rate men would 
contribute articles. With respect to the medical survey of the 
universe, he humbly begged to say that he did not believe it 
could be done, or that they could get it. To say that they were 
to get an article of that kind every week, was to say what he did 
not think could be accomplished. As regarded his living out 
of town, which Dr. Smith had spoken of, ke lived at Brompton, 
in a barbarous part, about two miles from Hyde Park Corner. 
[A laugh.] But he came to the office of the Journar three 
times every week; and, if it was a matter of great import- 
ance that he should be there at stated times, it was only for 
the Committee to say so. But to dictate where he was to live, 
was not a fair arrangement, and he would not submit to it. 
If such a resolution were passed, he begged to at once lay his 
resignation before the meeting. He believed the Journat to be 
capable of great improvement, and that with the funds it 
could be carried out. There was a proposal made by Dr. 

- Seaton last year, that each subscriber should pay the post- 
age, which would make £450 a year difference. But per- 
haps this could not be done in every case, though those 
members who lived in towns could order their Journau through 
their bookseller:. But there were other places in which there 
were no booksellers; and those gentlemen who resided in these 
out of the way places would have to drop the Journat, if they 
did not get it through the post. But, again, if those living in 
large towns would order the Journa through their booksellers, 
and those in out of the way places would pay the extra cost of 
the stamp, he thought they might save £200 or £300 a year. 
That sum, he thought, would give the assistance required. 
The Journat, to make it fresh and interesting, demanded 
foreign correspondence, scientific correspondence, reports, re- 
views, and articles of special worth. All these were subjects 
and material paid for by other journals. He said it on his 
knowledge as an editor that it was so, and was quite ready to 
meet any assumption to the contrary. If the Association 
would give him the funds, he would carry on thé Journat as it 
ov be; but if they “gave him no straw, how could he make 

ricks ?” 

Dr. E. Surrn said that, with regard to the question of pay- 
ment, he was sorry that Dr. Wynter had brought it up. The 
editor of one of the journals referred to received £200, and his 
sub-editor £100; other expenses, including reports, foreign 
correspondence, lectures, etc., made up £700; but, setting 
aside £200 for foreign correspondence, lectures, etc., there 
was £500; and the Association last year paid £450. The 
money allowed to this Journat, therefore, was the same as 
that allowed to others, excepting for lectures and foreign cor- 
respondence. But the question, as the funds were not there, 
was, Could the Journat be improved with the present funds? 
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Upon that simple point he based his resolution. The Journan 
was not a literary one, but a medical one. He therefore 
thought that the editor should be a man who continually mixed 


with medical men, and also a gentleman who was in the practice 


of his profession. 

Dr. WyntER. I am in the practice of my profession as much 
as Dr. Smith. Really, for Dr. Smith to say that I am not in 
the practice of my profession, is not a justifiable remark. 

Dr. SurrH said that it was not a personal question, but one 
as to the character of the editor of the British MEpIcaL 
Journat. In fact, if they were to get better medical matter, it 
was essential that they should get an editor who mixed more 
with his profession. As to the place where Dr. Wynter resided, 
that was not the question. The question was, Where was he to 
be found? The representatives of the Medical Times and 
Lancet were to be found. It was quite clear that the 
editor should be accessible. 

Dr. WynTER repeated that he was always to be found at the 
ofhce of the Journan. He did not know what Dr. Smith 
wished more. He was there on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays. 

Dr. Sur did not know it. What he wanted was, that there 
should be a fixed time. If their Journat continued as it was, it 
was not an inducement for members to join. He concluded by 
withdrawing his resolutions. 


OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Dr. Mackesy (Waterford) said that he had a subject of great 
importance to introduce to this meeting, viz., the representation 
of the medical profession in the House of Commons. He 
thought the period had arrived when the medical profession 
should take that position to which it was entitled. 1t was con- 
sidered by those gentlemen, who had turned their attention to 
the subject, that that position could not be obtained until they 
were properly represented in Parliament. In the true repre- 
sentative government, such as that which at presented existed, 
almost every influence was exercised. But the medical body 
had not that influence to which they were entitled. Again, if 
any appointment was to be given, unless it was strictly @ 
medical appointment, it was not open to medical men. Literary 
men, barristers, and engineers filied situations, which he was 
quite satisfied medical men from their position, education, etc., 
would discharge with great advantage to the public interests 
and to themselves. He would merely mention one circum- 
stance, which made a deep impression upon his mind at the 
time, when there were the famine and fever in his land (Ireland), 
and cholera raged with other diseases, most appalling scenes 
occurred, which, however, he would not then relate. The 
country was divided into districts, to give relief to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants. There were inspectors appointed for 
every district. Now, it might have been supposed that medical 
men would have been particularly sought after to fill those ap- 
pointments. But, so far as his knowledge went (and he had a 
good deal of knowledge of the south part of Ireland), he was not 
aware of a medical man at alt being called upon to fill those 
inspectorships. Upon inquiry, he found that some of the in- 
spectors were military and naval officers, etc., who had some friend 
or member of Parliament who recommended them. But there 
seemed to be no man in Parliament to point out the necessity 
of having medical men to fill these offices. But it was not 
merely as a medical question. He thought it was a question 
for the community at large. In the House of Commons, as at 
present constituted, there was no medical authority whatever 
to carry out in a satisfactory and scientific manner any of those 
sanitary measures which now formed such a large part of their 
legislation. He thought, if afew medical representatives were 
placed in Parliament, not only would the medical profession 
benefit, but the public also. They would derive a great 
advantage from it, for having such a body of men to decide 
upon these sanitary arrangements. This matter had been 
discussed at the College of Surgeons of Ireland, and they had 
exerted themselves very much. He thought that the educated 
classes in his country were regarding the proposal with favour. 
After reading communications, which he had received from 
some distinguished persons, respecting the matter, the 
speaker went on to remark, that the question before the 
meeting was whether they would consider the matter of 
sufticient importance to use their energies in furthering its 
accomplishment? It was only by the unity of their strength 
that they could have any chance of success. His impression 
was, that if they did not obtain it in one way, they should in 
another. But, at all events, he considered that if they w 
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representatives for Parliament, they would find no difficulty in 
getting men to represent them. [Hear, hear.] 

Dr. Davey (Northwoods) said the subject was one of great 
importance, and required to be dealt with in the most serious 
manner. [Hear.] He regretted that so many members had 
left the room. It was of very great importance that the medical 
profession should be duly represented in Parliament. He 
thought this resolution would stir up the members of the 
Association to do their duty in putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. Something might be done, and in course of time the 
medical profession would be represented in Parliament. He 
thought the benefit to the public interest would be great. They 
were a large body of men, highly educated, and understanding 
certain questions better than any other class. They had vast 

wers in their hands, and a vast amount of intelligence. Was 
it not, therefore, right that the profession should be duly 
represented? What a vast amount of good could they accom- 
plish. This was an opportunity which should not be lost. [Hear.] 
There were questions constantly coming before the House of 
Commons, questions of the utmost importance respecting 
sanitary science, which medical men could only properly deal 
with, and could only treat them as they should be treated. If 
the medical profession were duly represented, he would say that 
the questions would be taken up in a proper spirit, and carried 
through as such questions should be, to the interest of the 
community. He conceived that this was a very great occasion, 
and he hoped that gentlemen present would give it their most 
serious attention, and that all of them, in their individual 
capacity, and as a corporate body, would do their best to 
realize the object. If it were possible to say more in 
favour of their being represented in Parliament, he would 
refer to the simple question, How were the commissioner- 
ships in lunacy filled up fifteen or twenty years since? He 
believed that it was a fact that those gentlemen who first filled 
those offices were selected, not from any particular competency, 
but because they were related to certain high families, who had 
interest and wealth; barristers, who had no occupations ; and 
military officers, who had nothing to do, and were perhaps fit 
for nothing. Yet these men were made commissioners in 
lunacy! which properly belonged to the medical profession. 
That was just one of many instances, which showed that they, 
as a body, should demand to be heard in the just exercise of 
their rights. He would earnestly entreat of them all to bear the 
question in mind, and never relax their efforts. 

Sir HastinGs proposed— 

“That considering the number, respectability, and special ac- 
quirements of the members of the medical profession in these 
kingdoms, neither are their interests fully attended to, nor their 
views On sanitary arrangements, adequately represented in 

“Parliament.” 

Mr. Prorert (London) seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 


ELECTION OF SECRETARY. 

On the motion of Dr. Lankester, Dr. Philip H. Williams 
was unanimously reelected General Secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

ELECTION OF AUDITORS. 

Dr. Melson and Mr. Hadley, both of Birmingham, were re- 

elected auditors for the ensuing year. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

Dr. Ricuarpson said that, with respect to the Legislative 
Committee, it was important that the duties should be dis- 
tinctly discussed. He would propose, in the first place, that 
the present Committee be reappointed, with power to add to 
their number. He would not suggest the name of any one 
member. In alluding to the corporate bodies, he stated that 
he did not wish to interfere with the corporations, but he 
wished that the general body of practitioners throughout the 
country should be honestly represented in Council. Dr. Ri- 
—— after further remarks, proposed the following reso- 
utions— 

“That the Medical Legislation Committee be reappointed 
with power to add to their number. - ‘ 

“ That it be an instruction from this meeting to the Com- 
mittee that, in framing an amendment on the present Act, or, 
if necessary, a new Bill altogether, the Committee shall endea- 
vour to embody the following principles :— 

“1. The removal of all further power from the corporations 
and universities to institute special and pseudo-medical quali- 
fications. 

“2. The introduction into the Medical Council of a larger 


number of members unconnected with the corporations and 
universities. 

“ 3. The suggestion of a plan which shall save the profession 
from the necessity of individually enforcing the penalties en- 
acted by Clause xiv of the Medical Act against those who 
illegally assume medical titles.” 

Sir Cuartes Hastines said that the first two suggestions 
were so wholly impracticable, that he could not think of acting 
upon the Committee if they were passed. He was certain that 
it would be wholly impracticable to do what Dr. Richardson 
suggested. He was perfectly willing to accept the responsi- 
bility of the Committee, if they merely gave directions to try 
and amend the Acts; but that, he thought, was all the Associ- 
ation could do. With regard to the statement that no good had 
been done by the corporations, their house had been turned 
upside down. And for what? Merely because the Medical 
Council directed certain alterations, and the corporations had 
told them they would do everything they advised. Yet Dr. 
Richardson wished the Association to believe that no good had 
been done by the Medical Act with regard to the universities 
and corporations. 

Dr. Seaton (Sunbury) thought that Sir Charles Hastings 
had misunderstood the resolutions. What he understood from 
them was, that Dr. Richardson proposed that in any new Bill 
care should be taken to prevent any additional powers being 
given to corporations, by instituting fresh qualifications which 
did not now exist. Surely Sir Charles Hastings could not say 
there was anything impracticable in that? or that there was 
anything improper? With regard to increasing the number of 
gentlemen into the Council, who were unconnected with cor- 
porations, there could be nothing impracticable in that. 

Sir Hastincs would tell them the impracticability. 
They had great difficulty in getting the Bill passed, because it 
was considered that the Council was already too large, and he 
believed it was too large. Therefore, by attempting to add an 
additional number, the House of Commons would meet them 
by saying, “ You are already too large a body, and yet you come 
and ask us to make you larger.” 

Mr. SoutHam (Manchester) thought the Council should be 
composed of more independent men, men unconnected with the 
corporations. 

Sir Cuaries Hastines said the only question was how they 
were to remove the corporation members from the Council. 
He should be exceedingly happy to act with the Committee, if 
they (the Association) referred it to the Committee as a simple 
question to try and improve the Medical Act. But to tell them that 
they were to increase the number of the Council, or turn out some 
of the representatives of the corporations, or to attempt any im- 
possible thing, he would say, so far as he was concerned, having 
worked along time, that he would not again enter upon the task, 
He was perfectly certain that the attempt would be futile. 

Dr. Stewart thought with Sir Charles Hastings that the first 
two instructions were quite impracticable. They would arouse 
great opposition on the part of the corporations and universities. 
With regard to the third proposition, he thought they might do 
something with it, as it was a valuable suggestion. 

Mr. Hapiey remarked that the College of Surgeons had done 
the profession a grievous wrong. 

Dr. RicHarpson wished to put a stop to the further granting 
of pseudo-licenses. With reference to what Sir Charles Has- 
tings had said, he knew that he (Sir Charles) stood in a pecu- 
liar position, and that it would be painful for him to act upon 
such resolutions. But although he had the highest respect for 
Sir Charles Hastings, he thought that his proposal to retire 
should rather be accepted, than that important principles 
should be forfeited. It was with great pain that he made that 
suggestion; but he believed the resolutions were proper, and 
should therefore press them, if it were only for the purpose 
of having them recorded on the minutes. But he was mode- 
rately sure they would be carried. 

The Present then put the resclutions, which were carried 
by a large majority. 

Sir Cuartes Hastrnes observed that, of course, he had no 
other feeling, if it was the wish of the Association that these 
resolutions should be carried. But he was certain his being 
one of the Committee would not be for its benefit. 

The PrestmpENT: Do you wish to retire ? 

Sir CuarLes Hastines: Yes. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDEXT. 


Sir C. HastrnGs proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Vose, the Pre- 
sident for the past year. His conduct had been such as to win for 


him the respect and esteem of every member of the Association. 
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He believed that his interest in the affairs of the Association 
continued unabated, and that he desired to further in every pos- 
sible way the best interests of their great society. [Cheers.] 
He pro 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. 
Vose, the retiring President, and that he be appointed a Vice- 
President of the Association.” 

The proposition was at once carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Vose briefly returned thanks. 

ERASURE OF THE NAME OF A MEMBER. 

The name of Mr. Josiah Pritchard, of Bristo}, was ordered to 
be struck out in consequence of his having avowed himself a 
homeopathist. 


ASSOCIATION PRIZES SCHEME. 

‘Dr. Rout (London) brought forward a scheme for giving 
zes. 

. Sir Cuartes Hastrines asked where the funds were to come 
rom ? 

Dr. Rovuts said that when all the arrears were paid, they 
would have funds. [A laugh.} 

Sir Cuartes Hastincs. There can be no objection, if you 
say when we have funds in hand. 

Dr. Rout would be happy to do so. 

Dr. Ricwarpson seconded the motion, which, upon being 
put, was carried nem. con. in the following form :— 

“That a sum of £40 be placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee of Council, to be applied, whenever they shall find it 
convenient to the funds of the Association, for the promotion 
of one or two gold medals, as annual prizes for essays or 
papers, to be written by :embers of the Association. The 
subjects and awards to be placed under the direction of the 
Committee.” 

. The meeting then separated, having lasted more than four 
ours. 


THURSDAY. 


The public breakfast was held at the Royal Hotel, at half- 
past eight o’clock a.m. 

COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

A meeting of the new Council was held at 10 a.m., when the 
ollowing ten members were elected to form, in conjunction 
with the President of Council, the President of the Association, 
the General Secretary, and one Secretary from each Branch, the 
Committee of Council for the ensuing year :—E. Bartleet, Esq. 
(Birmingham) ; G. Bottomley, Esq. (Croydon); P. Cartwright, 
Esq. (Oswestry); W. D. Husband, Esq. (York); E. Jones, Esq. 
(Liverpool); E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. (London); G. Nor- 
man, Esq. (Bath); B. W. Richardson, M.D. (London); G. 
Southam, Esq. (Manchester) ; and T. W. Williams, Esq. ( Bir- 
mingham). 

VOTES OF THANKS TO THE AUDITORS. 

Mr. Witx1ams (Birmingham) proposed, Dr. Rrcnanp- 
son (London) seconded, and it was resolved— 

“That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. 
Melson and Mr. Hadley, for kindly auditing the accounts of 
the Association for the past year.” 

THE ADDRESS IN MEDICINE 
Was read by C. Baruam, M.D. (Truro). 

Dr. VosE proposed— 

* That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. 
Barham, for his very able and interesting address.” 

Dr. LANKESTER seconded the resolution. He believed the 
meeting had listened with great attention to the paper which 
had been read. At the same time, he would suggest whether 
it would not be best to fix some definite time for an address. 
Although the paper was a very interesting one, it had nearly 
exhausted the whole of the time of their morning sitting. He 
would merely suggest it, not intimating that Dr. Barham could 
have diminished his address without diminishing the interest. 

~ But he felt that it was important to restrict gentlemen to a par- 
ticular and definite time. He said this with all respect to Dr. 
Barham, who had occupied the time of the meeting. 

The Prestpent said that he was the culprit, in consequence 
of his telling Dr. Barham that he thought an hour was by 
no means a long time for an address. 

Dr. Barwam confirmed what their President had said about 
its being his fault. When he wrote to ask the time for an 
address, Dr. Hall said half an hour was very short; he never 
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knew less then an hour; and that be thought an hour and a 
half rather long. 


EXCURSION TO KENT'S CAVERN. 

Mr. Vivian apologised for his not being able to accompany 
the party which was to proceed to Kent's Cavern in the after- 
noon. ‘ He had been summoned away on military duty; but his 
friend Mr. Pengelly would prove a far better companion than he 
could possibly have done. ' 

PAPER. 

A paper was read, in outline, on a General Review of the 
Symptoms of Disease of the Base of the Brain. By C. E. 
Brown-Séquard, M.D., F.R.S. 


The PresIDENT was quite sure that he was only expressing — 


the wishes of the meeting in asking Dr. Brown-Séequard to 
allow his paper, of which, in consequence of the pressure of 
time, he had only given an epitome, to be published in the 
Journat. [Cheers.] 

The meeting then adjourned for half an hour, from 1.30 p.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

REPORT OF THE MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND. 

= CHURCHILL read the Report of the Medical Benevolent 
Fund. 

Mr. Propet said that nothing could surpass the real benefit 
which this Fund bestowed upon members of their profes- 
sion. He knew it well, because he had come into contact with 
many of the recipients. It was a noble and excellent charity. 
[Cheers.1 He wished he had it in his power to do more for it ; 
but, as they knew, he was engaged in another and similar 
branch. At the same time, it had his hearty concurrence ; for 


he conceived it to be a most invaluable institution. He moved 
that the Report be received and adopted. 
Sir Cuartes Hastrincs seconded the motion. It cheered 


his heart to hear the Report read, exhibiting as it did such 
a prosperous state of their institution. It showed what 
success had attended their efforts, and how things progressed. 
He considered it as the glory of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and therefore wished to second the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS. 


Dr. Tavpicuum rose to propose a resolution in connexion 
with special hospitals; and, in doing so, confessed that he 
wished it had fallen into other and more able hands. But he 
believed there was a peculiar qualification for him, that he was 
neither coanected with a general er special hospital. He be- 
lieved that the majority of the members of the Association 
had read, as he had, with great regret, and perhaps some had 
with surprise, a document which had emanated from some of 
the highest of the profession. (The document in question was 
the protest, a copy of which was published in the JourNaL for 
July 28th, p. 582.) This document was a protest in emphatic 
language against certain institutions, the mode and object of 
which were to divide particular cases in particular hospitals for 
alleviating human suffering, and for the advancement of medical 
science. He believed the members would give due weight to 
the importance of this protest. In the first instance, let them 


consider how that protest was obtained. It was by gentlemen — 


who were particularly opposed, for personal reasons, to the 
establishment of one particular institution. He would not say 
that it was jealousy which called into operation this activity. 
The protest was directed against special hospitals in general. 
From this protest they excepted only those hospitals which 
were for treating the diseases of the eye. All hospitals were 
included which conferred immense benefit for treating con- 
sumption, etc.; and consumption was a disease excluded from 
all but a small portion of the general hospitals. These dis- 
eases were excluded from their common hospitals. Then there 
were other diseases. A great many cases of chronic cancer 
were by the rules of general hospitals excluded, together with 
epilepsy, ete. Yet all those hospitals which were for their. par- 
ticular treatment were opposed or objected to in this protest. 
He knew fully the objections which might be brought against 
them—that they were for certain purposes, for personal aggran- 
disement ; that they were instituted for the purpose of bringing 
money and influence to those medical officers who were con- 


nected with them. It was also objected against special hos- _ 


pitals, that it was impossible for them to serve the cause of 
education. The student would lose half of his time in passing 
from one to the other. It had been also objected, that gentle- 
men who treated specialities were not always the best qualified 


to treat specialities, but that it was requisite for them to know 


er 
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the whole arrangement of medical science. That was true. 
He believed there was not any one gentleman connected with 
special hospitals, or who practised speciality, who did not claim 
and really possess a knowledge of general medical science. 
Again, how could it be proved that, because these gentlemen 
practised some speciality, they did not possess a knowledge of 
general medical science? Until that was proved, he could not 
admit on that ground that special hospitals were objectionable. 
But there was one great reason for the establishment of special 
hospitals. Their general hospitals were established, in the first 
instance, for the relief of the sick poor. That was the first 
object of all hospitals. In many cases, it afforded opportuni- 
ties to medical students and medical men of studying diseases 
and the cure of diseases, He spoke especially of metropolitan 
hospitals, where, as in others, these different objects were 
attempted to be obtained, But it was almost impossible for 
these objects to be obtained in the way in which they were 
attempted. Then, in the large hospitals, the physician had to 
see the patients under his care, and prescribe for them, 
although they might amount to a considerable number. There 
was also a most numerous class of most honourable men, well 
known in science, who would make very good use of their time, 
if they had the opportunity to show their skill and perse- 
verance. These gentlemen were excluded; and a vast amount 
of talent, which was excluded from general hospitals, was taken 
in by special hospitals. ‘The establishment of special hospitals 
might be called a “ necessary evil”. [A laugh.] Let the number of 
subscribers to genera! and special hospitals be compared. They 
were nearly equal. If the amount of money subscribed to 
general and special hospitals were compared, he believed the 
the advantage would be found in favour of special hospitals. 
The number of beds and the accommodation afforded to the 
sick poor in special hospitals and in general hospitals would be 
found almost equal. If the benefits which special hospitals 
conferred upon the poor were compared with those conferred 
by general hospitals, in this instance they were almost equal. 
A sweeping combination, therefore, against special hospitals, he 
should very much regret. But when the combination came 
from such high authorities as those gentlemen who signed the 
protest, he was afraid that, if the members of the Association 
did not throw themselves into the breach, very great damage 
might be done to special hospitals. What was the issue at 
which he arrived? He believed that Sir Charles Hastings, in 
signing this protest, had a twofold object; first, to advance as 
far as possible medical education; and, in the second place, to 
preserve for the purpose of medical education those establish- 
ments which were especially devoted to it. He believed there 
was no man in this country who had more at heart a desire to 
improve medical education than Sir Charles Hastings. [Hear, 
hear.) He was certain that Sir Charles Hastings was far from 
intending any injury of any kind, or passing any reflections 
upon hospitals which conferred benefits upon patients who 
were excluded from the ordinary hospitals, and which offered a 
field for the researches of gentlemen who were excluded from 
general hospitals. He knew by this time that one very emi- 
nent member of the profession regretted having signed the 
protest. The issue was this—-that when general hospitals 
would reform, special hospitals would cease. [Hear.] The 
resolution which he was going to move, he believed Sir Charles 
Hastings himself, after having signed the protest, would not 
object to second. It was intended to be a mediative resolution, 
to mediate between two parties, which he was afraid were now 
separated. Let the associates throw themselves into the 
gap and stop the breach, both in the name of the public and 
of the sick poor. The following was the resolution which he 
wished to propose :— 

“That this Association observes with great regret the dif- 
ference of opinion in the profession on the subject of special 
hospitals, That, while it cannot but express that the existence 
of special hospitals is attended with many disadvantages, the 
abolition of such hospitals is impossible until there is a great 
reform in the public and professional management of the 
general hospitals.” 

A Memper asked the President if it could be so arranged 
that each speaker who spoke should not occupy more than 
five minutes, 

The President had suggested that proposition, in the Journat, 
about six weeks ago; but he was sorry to say that he had re- 
aoe nothing but private communications in reference to the 

in 

Sir Cuartes Hastrnes thought five minutes quite sufficient. 

After a short discussion, it was agreed that each speaker 
should only occupy five minutes. 


Dr. Rovutu (London) said that he would just enumerate some 
of the hospitals which were at present taken up by special men, 
and he would ask the members present, simply as men of com- 
mon sense, whether it was possible, in the arrangement of the 
profession, that these could be set aside upon the request of 
any men, however excellent. There were the lying-in hospitals, 
children’s hospitals, eye hospitals, skin hospitals, epileptic 
hospitals, consumption hospitals, small-pox hospitals, fever 
hospitals, etc. Would any man of common sense venture to 
assert that in any general hospital any of these particular dis- 
eases could be treated as specialities? He could not follow his 
friend, Dr.’ Thudichum, in declaring himself not to be a 
specialist; but irrespectively of this, he would ask the meet- 
ing, for instance, to consider the diseases of women. In some 
general hospitals they had three or four beds; but what were 
three or four beds, in large hospitals, compared to vast multi- 
tudes of women? To tell him that because the people saw 
the benefit of special hospitals, and also the efficiency of those 
hospitals for special subjects for which they were instituted, 
these hospitals were to be done away with, seemed to him to be 
quite an opposite proceeding to that which ought to be followed. 
In special hospitals there were large numbers of the same 
kinds of disease. Instead of three, four, five, or six, there 
were fifty, a hundred, or two hundred patients. The medical 
attendant could, therefore, reason on all of them. This was 
the way to come to general conclusions. No man could come 
to any positive conelusion as to the treatment of special diseases 
till he had had many examples. ‘The remarks he had made 
came close upon the five minutes, although he could wish to 
have extended them. But he would simply put the matter to 
them as men of common sense; and, in reference to specialists, 
why their President was a specialist! They all knew that he 
particularly devoted himself to the investigation of pulmonary 
consumption. They knew that in all their hospitals, especially 
so in London, these cases were excluded, and that they could 
not, if they would, get in a consumption case. [Hear.] Then 
let them look at Dr. Brown-Séquard; the fact of him being a 
specialist had brought him to this country. It was because he 
understood, more than the generality, the subject of epilepsy, 
that he had come forward. He hoped that his example would 
result in great advantage to the public. [Hear.] 

Dr. Ricnarpson said that in 1854 he wrote a series of articles 
in the Jouryat upon the subject, in which he has as thoroughly 
condemned specialities as any of the modern protesters. Since 
that time, he had served an apprenticeship of nearly seven 
years at a special hospital; and his opinions remained un- 
changed. At the same time, he could not accept the manner 
in which the protest had been brought forward. He believed 
it fair to assert that special hospitals at first originated out of 
sheer charity towards those sick who were excluded from 
general hospitals; such as fever cases, lying-in cases, diseases 
of women, the diseases of children, phthisis, cancer, and epi- 
lepsy. Thus the special hospitals were established to supple- 
ment so-called general hospitals, which were in fact special. 
Why this tumult against special hospitals? Because some 
thought that they trenched on the supposed duties of general 
hospitals. Now, that abuses had crept into the special system 
was certain; but these had existed for years, and had not been 
criticised by any protest of a general kind. Why not? Because 
the special hospitals had not interfered with the general. But 
the moment that a special hospital was set up, which took in 
cases acceptable to the general hospitals, that moment it was 
discovered that special hospitals were injurious. On the public 
side of the question, he asserted that such a decision was 
neither logical nor just. But there was also a professional side to 
the question even more important. When a young man settled 
in London, and saw the great field for professional exertion, he 
naturally yearned to participate in the labour, and to advance 
not himself only but his profession. But if such an one did 
not choose for many years to hang*on to an institution with the 
chance of being a full officer at sixty, or if he had not some _ 
powerful extraneous influence, he could never get into work at 
the general hospitals, and was therefore by necessity, and even 
against his tastes, driven into the special institutions; and 
such was the main reason why such institutions were sup- 
ported by medical men—a support which would at once be 
withdrawn if the overwhelming labours of the general hospitals 
were equalised and utilised. In conclusion, Dr. Richardson 


said that he believed that he had learnt a great deal in a special 
hospital. He would, however, give up his post tomorrow if he 
saw an indication of liberal reform in the greater institutions ; 
meantime he could not allow the present opposition to go forth 
without speaking what he thought about it, which was, that 
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traced to its primitive root, it carried with it a vast amount of 
selfishness, exclusiveness, and (he must add the word) hy- 
pocrisy. 
Dr. MarkHaM agreed with a great deal of what had been said 
by the speaker who had preceded him, but could not go the 
whole length with him. He thought that he had taken the 
matter up on much too personal grounds. He would put it as 
a matter of principle. He would, in one sense, second Dr. 
Thudichum’s proposition. He admitted that some evils which 
existed with respect to special hospitals, were carried on also in 
general hospitals. With regard to the origin of special hospitals, 
he believed they arose in a matter of self-interest. [No, and 
Yes.] Gentlemen had started these special hospitals for their 
own private purposes. [No, and hear.] The great bulk of the 
special hospitals in London were established for one simple 
reason by medical men, for their own special purpose. [Cries 
of “ No, no,” and “ Yes, yes.”] He asserted the fact without 
any fear of contradiction by those who knew the matter well. 
He belonged to an hospital for many years, and he said that 
they were got up solely and simply for the interest of private in- 
dividuals. He would say that all the hospitals, and the whole 
medical charitable system, was founded on an utterly wrong 
basis. He wished that the Association could appoint a Com- 
mittee to investigate and report upon the condition of their hos- 
pital and dispensary medical system. That would draw the 
question away from personal considerations. He confessed 
that he believed their hospital system was at the root of the 
great evil that affected their social system. Those who knew 
what was going on at this moment knew that they were abused 
to an incredible extent. But this was not only in London, but 
elsewhere. It affected the profession in every part of England, 
and was widening with the extent and growth of these special 
hospitals. The evil was there more distinctly shown than in 
general hospitals. But in all hospitals it was excessive. The 
first and proper objects of charity were the poor and labouring 
classes. There were two other great classes; paupers, and 
well-to-do citizens. There was imposed upon medical men in 
general hospitals a robbery upon their services, but he would 
say that in special hospitals the robbery was going on to an 
extent fifty times more. A gentleman, being asked to operate 
on a patient, said that his fee was fifty or sixty guines. That 
sum he merely mentioned for argument. The patient's medical 
attendant said the patient could not give it; but the surgeon 
could not take a farthing less than sixty guineas. But, he said, 
if the patient came into his hospital, he would operate on him 
for nothing. [Disapprobation.] Look at the special hospitals, 
and see what they did. The special hospitals took in all 
England, while the general hospitals were generally limited to 
their own districts. In special hospitals, there were crowds of 
patients who came from every part of England. Could the 
gentlemen engaged in these hospitals investigate their circum- 
stances? Could they tell whether they could pay their own 
practitioner? It was true that the gentlemen engaged in these 
hospitals got their names spread over all England, but in the 
meantime the profession was being ruined. He knew another 
instance. A gentleman, who was able to give his daughters 
£15,000, put himself under one of their profession, who asked 
him £40, but this gentleman dressed himself as a poor man, 
and got the operation done for £5! How were they to look for 
reform? There was only one way. It must be through the 
public; and the public knew nothing of what was going on in 
this matter. He was perfectly satisfied, that if they knew it, 
they would not permit it. [Hear.] He would, therefore, ask 
the Association to appoint a Committee to investigate the whole 
subject, to state what were the best grounds on which hospitals 
ought to be established, their proper objects, how those could 
be best carried out, and to propose a remedy. Such a report, 
accepted by this Association, and published to the world, would, 
he .was certain, have an immense effect upon the charitable 
public of this country. They would know what was wanted. 
He believed that it was most important that they should issue a 
report, stating the proper objects of charity, and how it was best 
to carry out charitable objects. He, therefore, proposed the 
appointment of a Committee, whose business it should be to in- 
vestigate the present condition of their medical system, and to 
report upon it at the next meeting of the Association. He hoped 
it would go forth to the world, and then the charitable public, 
wishing to know what they had better do, would have the 
solemn report of the British Medical Association. He proposed— 
“That a Committee of twelve be appointed to investigate the 
whole question of hospital management throughout this 
country, and to report upon it at the next annual meeting.” 


believed was the only solution of the difficulty. He was one of 
those “ hypocrites” who signed the protest. [4 laugh.] But 
he was not aware that he was hypocritical, nor could he believe 
that any who did sign it were open to the imputation. He 
thought it was not well to assign motives to gentlemen. There 
should be a good feeling among members of this profession, and 
hard names should not be used. He thought, with Dr. 
Markham that the present system of hospitals was a gigantic 
evilin the sense in which he signed the protest. But he did 
not find in the protest the words which were said to be in it, 
that there were to be no special hospitals. There was no such 
thing in the protest. He thought that a gocd deal of good 
would arise from the protest. He was glad to have had an op- 
portunity of signing it if it led to the formation of a Com- 
mittee. He trusted that the Committee would give a good 
solid report. 

Dr. Stewart (London) said that the subject of their dis- 
pensary system had occupied his attention for the last fifteen 
years. He thought the evil was great, socially, and a very 
grievous wrong to the medical profession. He had great 
pleasure in supporting the amendment. The evil was become 
of such magnitude, that it required some strong measures, 
With regard to the specialities, there were the skin hospitals, 
the small-pox hospitals, and the consumption hospitals. Con- 
sumption, it had been well said, was a special case, because the 
air of their general hospitals was such that consumption cases 
became rapidly worse. He (Dr. Stewart) thought there was a 
debt of gratitude due to their editor (Dr. Wynter) for the 
manner in which he had brought forward the subject of special 
hospitals. He had done so with great spirit and talent, and in 
a manner which had set the public talking about it. He 
believed that it had something to do with the stir which had 
taken place upon the subject. As an association, they owed 
him thanks for the part he had taken. [Hear.] : 

Dr. Epwarp Smita (London) thought that these resolutions 
should be taken separately. He took it that Dr. Markham’s 
might stand by itself. He thought the meeting could unani- 
mously concur in the resolution, provided that the Committee 
was particularly selected. With regard to the origin of special 
hospitals, he did not believe that there was any more selfish- 
ness in their origin, than in that of the general. The originator 
of the Brompton Consumption Hospital was a Mr. Rose, a 
lawyer. There was not a medical man associated with the 
question. The origin was purely voluntary. While, therefore 
he said that hospitals were established for self-interest 
it did not apply to all, and certainly not to his own. When 
medical men went to Paris to complete their education, 
did they spend their time by going where they would see 
a large variety of cases? They went to the special hospitals, 
one for the skin, another for children, ete. This was an ad- 
vantage. Another complaint which they heard was the habit 
of some medical men seeing their patients at home gratuitously. 
He knew a gentleman, occupying a high position, who saw 
patients at home, and charged them half-a-guinea, if they 
could not afford to pay aguinea; and in some instances, where 
they could get nothing more out of them, they sent the patients 
to the hospital. In conclusion, he did not see why they 
should reflect on the management of general hospitals. 

_Mr. Hvutcntnson (London) hoped that the matter would 
stand over for a year, when they would be able to arrive ata 
better conclusion than if they came to any sudden resolution 
at the present moment. He should like, if the Committee 
were appointed, for it to recommend strongly upon general 
hospitals having specialities in connexion with them. He 
hoped Dr. Markham would let his suggestions be put as an 
amendment. 

Dr. Rrcuarpson explained that, in using the terms “ selfish” 
and “hypocritical”, he did not use them with regard to the 
gentlemen signing the protest [hear, hear], but only as to the 
mode in which the protest originated. That was a v 
different question, and he hoped Sir Charles Hastings w 
accept the explanation. 

Mr. Sovrnam (Manchester) thought that the system of 
speciality had become such an abuse that the associates ou 
to do as their friends in London did—express their opinions a3 
to the propriety or impropriety of going on with these esta- 
blishments. Could they suppose, as they had been told, that 
the gentlemen signing this protest had interested motives? It 
was impossible to suppose it. They had seen, no doubt, that 
the public as well as the professional practitioner had wit- 
nessed the injury of speciality in the profession. He believed, 
if these gentlemen had thought speciality better than oie 


Sir Cuartes Hastines seconded the amendment, which he 
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rality, not one of them would have signed it. [Hear, hear. 
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thought that they should do something to the same effect as 
had been done in the metropolis, that special hospitals were 
detrimental. He would propose a substantive resolution. 

Sir Cuantes Hastines hoped that Mr. Southam would not 
do it. 

Mr. SovutHam said that his own opinion was, that special 
hospitals were detrimental to the profession. He believed 
there were few physicians who were not annoyed by the special 
gentlemen. He could adduce a number of instances of the 
kind, showing how their patients were annually drawn away 
from them, under a pretence. He thought they should say 
something with regard to these special hospitals. If the Com- 
mittee were to express its opinion on speciality, he had no 
objection to withdraw his proposition; otherwise he should 
press it. 

Dr. Wit11am Bupp (Clifton) remarked, that there could be 
no doubt that there must be special hospitals—for small-pox, 
for instance; but he always looked upon special hospitals as 
necessary evils. He thought the only ground on which cases 
should be treated in special hospitals was, that there should be 
something inherent in the nature of these particular diseases 
rendering it necessary that they should be special, and ex- 
cluding them from general hospitals. This appeared the only 
ground for special hospitals. But there were several things in- 
herent in the nature of some of these specialities which consti- 
tuted a great drawback. The great class of infectious diseases 
were dangerous to the attendants. He believed statistics would 
prove a large mortality amung those giving assistance in these 
special hospitals. No one could estimate the importance of 
having a person of such distinguished ability as Dr. Brown- 
Sequard. [Hear.] But he must confess that he thought the 
diseases of the nervous centres were the last that should be 
brought together, especially when the diseases produced 
paroxysms frightful to witness. He thought it necessary to 
make these remarks on behalf of the physicians and surgeons 
of general hospitals, of whom he had the honour to be one. 

Dr. Brown-SequarD (London) said he hoped they would 
have an opportunity of finding out what he said to be true, 
that, when cases of epilepsy were received into general hospitals, 
he would resign his situation at once. 

Dr. Vose (Liverpool) could not help entering his protest 
against the way the debate had taken. He thought it of the 
greatest importance to avoid any invidious comparisons. After 
alluding to the different diseases which they were told should 
be specially dealt with, he said that he thought there should be, 
some limitation to this subject. 

Dr. Tuvupicuum would not further enter into the merits of 
the case. That morning he entered into an arrangement with 
Dr. Markham by which his present amendment was to follow 
his resolution as a rider. He was, therefore, rather astonished. 
{A laugh.] He felt confident that inquiry would report the 
case to be ten times worse than he had represented it. He had 
great pleasure in withdrawing his resolution. He had no doubt 
that if the committee was formed on a broad basis—and he made 
that the condition on which he withdrew his resolution—it 
would confer upon them greater benefit than if his proposition 
had been carried. [ Hear, hear.] 

After further remarks, the President put Dr. Markham’s 
resolution, which was carried. The formation of the Committee 
was deferred to the next day. 


THE ADDRESS IN OPHTHALMIC SURGERY 
was delivered by W. J. Squane, Esq., of Plymouth. 

Mr. Furst (Stockport) proposed, “ That the cordial thanks 
of this meeting be given to Mr. Square for his very able and 
interesting Address.” He was much gratified to see operative 
ophthalmic surgery brought before them in such a manner. 
He felt personally obliged to Mr. Square. They could not 
but confess that, however much many of them might think that 
Specialities were advancing a little too far, there were certain 
instances in which specialities did great service, and they were 
indebted to such labours as those of Mr. Square and others for 
their special devotion to such a subject. He was sure that the 
motion would be received with pleasure, and that they were all 
indebted to Mr. Square. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Swain (Devonport) seconded the proposition. His 
friend Mr. Square could cut for the stone as well as remove a 
cataract ; and therefore he was nut a specialist. 

The proposition was carried by acclamation. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING FoR 1862. 

The Present said that it was much desired by many of 
their Association that they should hold their Annual Meeting 
in 1862 in London. It would be recollected that in that year 


the next public Exhibition would be held in the metropolis. 
That circumstance would be a great inducement for many of 
their profession tu find themselves in London. [Hear.] They 
could not, of course, pass any resolution, but could merely take 
the sense of the meeting. He thought it would be a very plea- 
sant arrangement, and it would tend to strengthen the hands of 
their London friends, who very much wished it. Would the 
members give him their opinion as to the desirability of the 
measure ? 

Dr. Henry (London) said that the proposition to invite the 
Association to meet in London in 1862 had been very unani- 
mously agreed to at the meeting of the Metropolitan Counties 
Branch: and he believed that it met with universal approval. 
He hoped the members of the South Western district would do 
all in their power to attend the meeting in London, and that in 
as great number as possible. 

The Presment said his object was merely to take the sense 
of the members as to the desirability. If gentlemen expressed 
no difference of opinion this might be taken for granted. 

It was then unanimously agreed that it would be desirable 
to hold the meeting for 1862 in London. 

TURKISH BATHS. BY R. WOLLASTON, M.D. 

Dr. Wortaston then delivered a short address on Turkish 
Baths. 

The Prestpent said that they should be most happy to read 
in print, and in a more extended form than the remarks now 
made, the address of Dr. Wollaston. 

Dr. WotLasTon consented to publish his paper. 


SOIREE. 

A soirée was held in the Bath Saloon in the evening, when 
Mr. Pengelly delivered an eloquent and highly interesting 
address on “ the Antiquity of the Human Race,” illustrated by 
the “ Cavern Facts of Devon,” ‘The soirée was fully attended 
by members; and also by the ladies of their acquaintance, an 
innovation which appeared to give general pleasure. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 3rp. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING For 1861. 

Sir Cuantes HastTInGs said that this question had under- 
gone considerable discussion, both in the Committee of Coun- 
cil and in the Council. The Council unanimously agreed that 
Canterbury was a place claiming their attention. He had a 
requisition from a large number (fifty or sixty) of the profes- 
sional men of Kent, which he read, requesting that they might 
be favoured by the Association holding their meeting in that 
city. He proposed that the next Annual Meeting be held at 
Canterbury, and that Dr. Lochée, of Canterbury, be the Presi- 
dent elect. ‘There were many circumstances to strongly re- 
commend Canterbury to their notice. He trusted that many 
of their profession might be disposed to go there, and that they 
might be gratified by a pilgrimage to the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. Prorenrt was certain that there were no better men than 
those of Canterbury, and had much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, which was carried. 


THE SPECIAL HOSPITAL QUESTION: APPOINTMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 

Dr. Marxuam said that Sir Charles Hastings and himself 
were asked to name the Committee. He believed that all were 
agreed on the mischief of special hospitals; and it was for the 
benefit of the profession, az well as of the whole system of hos- 
pitals, that they were taking the present step. It was also for 
the purpose of bringing the matter before the public; because 
it was only through the public that they could hope for a re- 
form, which the hospital system so much needed. He was sure 
that the names had been selected without the least idea of party 
spirit, special or general; but solely with the idea of getting at 
the facts of the case. He thought that all party spirit should be 
laid aside, and that their only object should be to find out the 
best mode of carrying on the hospital system. He proposed 
the following gentlemen as members of the Committee: six 
being selected from London, and six from the country :—W. O. 
Markham, M.D. (Chairman); J. Hutchinson, Esq.; W. Ogle, 
M.D.; B. W. Richardson, M.D.; E. Smith, M.D., F.R.S.; A. P. 
Stewart, M.D.;—of London; C. R. Hall, M.D. (Torquay); Sir 
C. Hastings, M.D. (Worcester) ; A. Lochée, M.D. (Canterbury) ; 
J. B. Melson, M.D. (Birmingham) ; G. Norman, Esq. (Bath) ; 
J. Vose, M.D. (Liverpool). ‘ 

Dr. Markham believed that the object must be carried out in 
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a great measure by all the fellows of the Association. The 
Committee would be most happy to receive communications 
from all parties. 

Sir Cuartes Hastines seconded the resolution, which was 
‘carried unanimously. 
THE MEDICAL APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY. BY W. BUDD, M.D. 

Dr. Wir11am Bupp, of Clifton, delivered some remarks 
upon photography; illustrating them by a reference to some 
beautiful photographs of diseased structure taken by himself. 
He also directed attention to an extensive series hung on the 
walls, illustrating the “ Physiognomy of Phthisis”, by the 
President. 

ON GALL-STONES. BY J. L. W. THUDICHUM, M.D. 

Dr. Taupicnum read a paper on “ Gall-Stones”, which he 

consented to publish in the Journal in a more extended form. 


THE ADDRESS IN SURGERY 


was read by P. C. De 1a Garpe, Esq., of Exeter. 

Mr. Norman (Bath) moved— 

“ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. De 
la Garde for his very able and interesting Address.” 

It was not necessary for him to say many words. Whena 
gentleman had been a surgeon for so many years, and had had 
so much experience, with so many advantages, as Mr. De la 
Garde, it was a great benefit that he should give the result of 
his knowledge and investigations. He remembered an observa- 
tion of his father, who used to say, that the greatest benefit 
which a man could do, was to publish his errors; but he 
thought, next to that was, when a man who had been engaged 
in practice so many years gave the result of his experience. 

Mr. James (Exeter) seconded the proposition with much 
pleasure. He thought it was impossible for any gentleman to 
quit the room without having acquired a vast deal of practical 
and substantial information. It was of course a matter of Ligh 
satisfaction to him that, in the great and important hospital 
which they had in this county, the senior surgeon was a man 
who had shewn such high qualifications for the position he had 
obtained. One or two things must have struck them. One 
was, that Mr. De la Garde began so early. They must Lave 
noticed that, when he was a pupil, he critically observed all 
that came before him. He had also shewn that he had watched 
the course of their great masters. There was another point of 
great importance. Mr. De la Garde had mentioned that, in the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital, they gave clinical lectures to the 
students. 

Mr. Fiivt (Stockport) could not help expressing his great 
‘regard for the address of Mr. De la Garde, for the wide field he 
had embraced, and the large surgical views whicb he had given. 
It tended not only to delight, but to instruct the practitioners 
assembled. They were deeply indebted to Mr. De la Garde; 

and he only regretted that their time was so expended that 

they could not hear the whole. But he wished Mr De la Garde 

might allow the value of that address to be seen in print. He 

thought Mr. De Ja Garde should consider it a matter of duty 
_ to his brother practitioners. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Prorert (London) said it was for the honesty and can- 
dour with which Mr. De la Garde had told them of cases in 
which he had failed that he so much admired the address. 

The resolution was instantly carried with acclamation. 

Mr. De 1a GarveE said, he had occupied so much of their 
time that he was quite ashamed of himself. [No, no.] They 
had been so kind as to ask him to publish it; but he assured 
them he never contemplated such a thing, and he had but a 
mere memorandum to remind him of the order of his subject. 
He did not, therefore, know whether he should be able. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON OXYGEN AS A THERAPEUTIC 
, AGENT. BY B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 

Mr. Prorert moved a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Richard- 
son, which was unanimously carried. 

ser THE UNREAD PAPERS. 

‘The PresivEnt informed the meeting that there were seve- 
ral other papers which ougkt to have been read, but that in 
consequence of the pressure of time, it would be impossible 
that they could be. But he had no doubt they would think 
with him on the matter, and request the authors’ permission 
for them to be published in their Journat. [Hear, hear.] 
There was a paper from Dr. Bucknill, of Exminster, on Insanity. 
He could only express his wish that it might be published. 
There was another on the Medical Act, by Mr. Morris. Of 
course, they would wish that published. Then there was 


cularly wish Dr. Smith to permit that to be published in the 
JournaL. There was also a case by Dr. Wm. Davies, who had 
been obliged to return. There was another, and an elaborate 
paper, sent in by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, on the subject of 
Therme. He particularly wished it to be understood, as Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson had been prevented from coming there, that 
they had not passed it by. He (Mr. Wilson) should be in- 
duced to follow the rest, and allow it to be published. He had 
also received a communication from Dr. Evanson, of Torquay, 
who greatly regretted his being unable to be there. He (the 
President) quite shared that regret. He was quite sure that 
Dr. Evanson would have done all he could by his hearty wel- 
come, his cordial hospitality, and in every other way, to add to 
the gratification which he trusted their visit to Torquay had 
given them; but he was unavoidably prevented being present 
by his attendance on the Princess of the Netherlands, at Ems, 
He had sent a paper on the Medicinal Efficacy of the German 
Spas, from personal observation. He was sure that Dr. Evan- 
son’s name was quite sufficient for them to receive with plea- 
sure anything which he might have thought fit to send them, 
and that they would desire to see this in print. He moved— 
“That all the papers written for the meeting be published in 
the Journat, in addition to those that have been read.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Propert (London) said he was quite sure that they had 
all been delighted with their visit to Torquay. Who, it would 
be asked, had contributed so much to their success and enjoy- 
ment as their worthy President? [Cheers.] Their President 
was a perfect gentleman. There was nothing so requisite to 
make a meeting of this kind successful, as such a President as 
the one they there saw in the chair. He had every requisite 
quality combined. [Hear, hear.] He was only sorry that he 
was not eloquent enough to do justice to Dr. Radclyffe Hall. 
He knew that he (Mr. Propert) had fallen far short, because 
there was nothing which could exceed his courtesy and kind- 
ness. They must all appreciate it most thoroughly. He pro- 
sed— 
“ That the most cordial thanks of this meeting be given to 
Dr. Radclyffe Hall for the great kindness, courtesy, and ability, 
with which he has discharged the duties of President.” 
Dr. Hopex1n (London) expressed the great pleasure which 
it afforded him, in being able to second the resolution. 
The resolution was instantly carried with acclamation and 
loud cheers. 
HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
The following honorary corresponding members were elected 
by the Council :— 
Gurney, W. H., M.D., Nice. 
MitcHe tt, S. Weir, M.D., Philadelphia. 
Nevumany, S.,M.D., Honorary Secretary of the Medical 
Society, Berlin. 
Pout, Professor, M.D., Milan. 
Vincuow, Professor Rudolph, M.D., President of the Me- 
dical Society, Berlin. 
Wisox, Wm., M.D., late Physician to the Embassy, 
Florence. 
THE MEDICAL DIACONATE. 

On Friday afternoon, after the completion of the ordin 
business, the members reassembled to hear some observations 
from the Reverend Chancellor Martin on the subject of the 
Medical Diaconate. 

The Reverend Chancellor Martin said that he appeared: 
before the meeting to suggest for their consideration a subject 
which the Bishop of Exeter had requested him to bring forward 
on his part. He (the Chancellor) thought that, before any 
definite scheme as to the establishment of a medical diaconate 
could be brought forward, the proposal should be first discussed 
by the clerical and medical professions; and if a system of ¢0 
operation could be agreed on, much good might be produ 
The population of the kingdom had so greatly increased as t@ 
have overgrown the parochial machinery, for the extension 
which aid was no longer given by the government. If, there- 
fore, the clergy could be strengthened by a diaconate in whieb 
some other profession was joined with the clerical, the working 
power of the church might be usefully extended. This idea 
was not new: it had been expressed by the late Dr. Arnold, 
who had suggested the revival of the office of deacon in its aa- 

cient form; which, in fact, had long become obsolete. He (the 
Chancellor) brought the matter forward merely as a suggestion 


another by Dr. Edward Smith, on Phthisis. He should parti- 
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feeling on the part of the medical profession. As an argument 
in favour of the proposal, he referred to the frequent meeting 
of the clergyman and the medical man at the bedside of the 
sick. It might also increase the emoluments of members 
of both professions, by enabling the members of each to add to 
their income. Referring to Dr. Mason Good’s work on medi- 
cine, he said that there was in it a beautiful prayer, the last 
passage of which might be adopted by any clergyman in a sick 
room. He then read a letter from Mr. Brereton, who ex- 
pressed his desire to obtain the opinions of the medical profes- 
sion on the subject. The Reverend Chancellor concluded by 
stating his wish to hear the opinions of the members present. 

The Present thanked the Reverend Chancellor for the 
very courteous and excellent manner in which he had submitted 
the subject to the meeting, and felt assured that every speaker 
would observe similar courtesy and temperance of expression 
in discussing it. 

Dr. LANKESTER said that, at the very first view, he thought 
the proposal would hardly be acceptable to the medical profes- 
sion. It seemed that it might be regarded in a double aspect ; 
either to educate medical men to the church, or the clergy to 
the practice of medicine. We could look back to the time when 
medicine was in the hands of the church; but there was now a 
necessary separation of the professions. He thought that the 
proposition had a retrograde tendency, and that the professions 
could not be joined. Medical study in the present day required 


much more of the time of the medical student than would be 


compatible with his undertaking the study necessary for an- 

other important calling. On the other hand, if a clergyman 

applied himself to medicine, he would acquire but a superficial 
knowledge. Further, the connection of the medical and clerical 
professions would lead to the connection of the medical profes- 
sion with the state in a very objectionable manner; for the in- 
fluence would be exercised by the least competent members of 
the medical profession. It would not be possible to combine 
the medical and the legal, or the clerical and the legal profes- 
sions. The scheme would also open a way to the clergy prac- 
tising medicine in a manner very injurious to the public. 
There was also another subject worthy of notice—the necessity 
of educating the clergy in physiological science; not to make 
them medical men, but in order that they might be enabled 
to strengthen the minds of the medical men. If clergy- 
men were better educated in natural science, they would be 
more frequently found on the side of the educated medical 
man than on that of the charlatan, with whom at present they 
too often co-operated. 

Dr. ConoLLy, after observing that in the elegant address of 
the previous speaker, the latter part did not belong to the 
question, said,-that they should receive with very great respect, 
and should consider with all the importance it required, the 
subject now before them. [Hear.] It would be dishonest in 
him not to avow that he did not think it practicable. [Hear, 
hear.] It was not only not a practicable scheme, but he 
thought great evils would result from it to the medical profes- 
sion, and perhaps the same to the church. It involved very 
important conditions. It led them back to the reflection that 
there had been in the church those who had not altogether 
unmixed with the ordinary occupations of life their more 
Spiritual avocation. This had not all tended to raise these 
members of the church, nor to much improve that portion of 
science which was not connected with the duties of the church. 
(Hear, hear.) At the same time he would be guilty of great 
presumption if he thought that this subject, which had come 
from so high a quarter, had not undergone a great deal of pre- 
vious consideration. Perhaps it might be the best plan, as 
they must all acknowledge the communication with respect, if 
they were to appoint a certain number of their own body who 
should receive further communications on the subject. They 
might do this to show that they were open to receive any pro- 
position of this sort atleast with respect. Might he, therefore, 
propose that a committee be formed of a certain small number 
of medical gentlemen to take the matter into consideration, 
and that they request further communications and explanations 
on the subject. 

Dr. Bucxnit had much pleasure in seconding Dr. Conolly’s 
Motion. He felt very strongly that this was a question which 
could not be determined at that moment. [Hear.] But with 
Tespect to the eminent quarter from which it came, they should 
consider it in a more deliberate manner than on the present 
occasion. He therefore begged to second the proposition, 


that the committee be formed to consider whether any modifi- 
cation of the duties of the clergy, or of the duties of the me- 
dieal man, could be made to meet the very wide and liberal 


suggestion which had been made. He apprehended that this 
suggestion had been made in no sectarian spirit [the Rev. 
Chancellor Martin, [Hear, hear], nor with a view to increase 
the power of the elergy to operate upon the dense mass of 
ignorance and impiety with which the clergy had more and 
more difficulty to contend. [Hear, hear.] At the same time, 
he must acknowledge on the first flush of the question, that it 
did not appear that they should be likely to find much unani- 
mity as to the success. [Hear, hear.] Because, when they 
reflected upon the history of the medical profession, it seemed 
to him that what Dr. Lankester had said did not quite apply. 
He thought if they looked at this they would find it most in- 
structive, although it took them back to the verge of the dark 
ages, and when the Roman Catholic church was the Church. 
He thought it would be admitted that that church presented 
as brilliant an example of successful ecclesiastical polity as 
any church had ever done. As they knew,a few hundred years 
ago, a very small space of time, the art of physic was exercised 
by women and priests. It was practised not only by the lower 
and common orders, the lower ranks of the priesthood, but by 
bishops; and some of their most eminent medical men in past 
ages had been bishops. But as natural science and medical 
science advanced, and required a greater amount of individual 
attention, it was found by the clergy of that church that the 
practice of medicine occupied so much of their time’ that a 
series of bulls was promulgated by the popes, forbidding the 
practice of medicine to all classes of the clergy. Most stre- 
nuous penalties were inflicted if they were found infringing 
upon that law by practising medicine. The monks were for- 
bidden to go into the country to visit their patients in their 
own homes, and they then resorted to the expedient of pre- 
tending to tell the disease of the patient by his sending some 
of his urine in bottles. They professed to tell what was the 
matter with them in that way. However, they could not doubt 
that the real cause of the division of the two professions arose 
from the clergy of the church finding that the important duties 
of the clergy could not be discharged if they were allowed to 
indulge in the practice of medicine. [Hear, hear.] The Col- 
lege of Physicians had adopted the same views ; for it was one 
of the rules of the college, that no clergyman in orders should 
be a licentiate of the College of Physicians. He remembered 
that there was a case in which a man was punished under the 
very arbitrary and excessive power of the college. He forgot 
whether he was fined, but he was summarily excluded from the 
college. He (Dr. Bucknill) thought that at this time, when 
the division of labour was advancing in all departments, whether 
with the artisan, those who worked with their muscles, or 
other branches, he did think that it would be rather going 
back than forward if they found that the two professions were 
to be practised together, when they found it quite sufficient in 
these advancing times to master one. [Hear,hear.] He 
thought that the medical man who viewed his profession with 
a spirit of piety would always, at the proper time, call in the 
aid of the clergyman. [Hear, hear.} 

Mr. Prorert could not deny himself the opportunity, not of 
giving his opinions upon the subject, but those of a most dis- 
tinguished prelate, Bishop Blomfield. As he said, he was not 
going to repeat his own opinions, but only a conversation 
which passed between them. Bishop Blomfield had been 
preaching in one of the parish churches, and had in a very 
pressing manner spoken of the medical profession. Address- 
ing the congregation the bishop said, that they (the clergy) 
were considered the first profession, but, said he, “I have 
great doubt upon that point;” for when he was a working 
clergyman, the medical man very kindly found the way for him 
to the sick room when it was denied to him as a clergyman. 
He (Bishop Blomfield) therefore thought that the professions 
stood on a par, for he had often only gained admittance 
to the sick room by the judicious interference of the medical 
man. [Hear.} And when he entered the room, he found 
the sick man always prepared to receive him, from the kind 
suggestions which the medical man had thrown out. At that 
time there was a great deal of talk about missionaries 
being medical men. He (Mr. Propert) took the opportunity 
of calling upon his lordship, who made use of a very compli- 
mentary allusion to medical men, and was well pleased with 
the way in which they acted when he was a working clergy- 
man. He (Mr. P.) asked his lordship “if he wished to see 
medical men combined with his profession?” “ Far from it,” 
said his lordship. “In this country I should like to see more 
men possessing the disposition to assist us; but I never wish 
to see the professions combined in this country. There is a 
great deal said about combining the medical profession with 
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the church. For missionaries I don't object to it, but never 
in this country; it will never do. I wish that there were more 
in the medical profession, as I said, who would lend a helping 
hand to the clergy, to whom,.as members of that profession, I 
am deeply, deeply indebted.” He (Mr. P.) only repeated these 
sentiments of Bishop Blomfield. He confessed that, in his 
Opinion, it would never do. It would produce confusion and 
not good. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. GoxpstoxE did not feel competent to make a speech, but 
he had made his observations as he had gone on, and, perhaps, 
could give them a fact bearing upon the point. He regarded 
this as a most important suggestion, and entitled to the most 
respectful consideration. He believed that every medical man 
had, in the course of his practice, abundant opportunity of ad- 
vancing not only the temporal but the spiritual welfare of his 
patients. [Hear,hear.] He believed that it was his bounden 
duty to avail himself of it, and he thought the President would 
agree with him, “ that a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
(Hear, hear.] He thought that, as a medical man residing in 
& country district in the early part of his life, in fact, during 
great part of his life, he had opportunities of judging. He 
once attended a case of inflammation of the brain. He 
adopted the treatment which any of his medical friends would 
have adopted. But the clergyman of the parish who, perhaps, 
had a great deal of learning in theology, had a little in medical 
matters, but he thought he had more than a little. One 
morning he went to his patient, and found to his astonishment | 
and horror that, whereas he had been adopting the proper 
means, the clergyman of the parish, considering that it was a 
simple case, thought the application of leeches was the orthodox 
thing. He accordingly ordered the application, they were put 
on, and he need not tell the gentlemen present the result. 

Dr. Tuxe, after remarking that the eloquent speech of the 
Rev. Chancellor Martin had almost persuaded him to become 
a deacon himself, yet thought that they would be doing 
@ great injustice to themselves if they allowed the feeling to go 
forth, in appointing a Committee, that they at all sanctioned 
the proposal. ‘There were many grave objections. He 
felt that they must not allow the eloquence of the Rev. 
Chancellor Martin to lead them away from their duty. 
{Cheers.] They should remember that the boast of their pro- 
'fession was its catholicity. It was not for them to judge whom 
they might be called upon to visit or treat, what was the nature 

_ of the disease, or what were the causes. They were bound to 
see every one, and treat every one. [Hear.] But, if they 
adopted the medical diaconate, he feared’ they would cease to 

_ be catholic. They must become members of one church or 

another. This, he thought, would be so strong an objection as 
never to-reconcile the profession—at all events not him—to adopt 
aconviction differing from their own views. [Hear, hear.] With 
regard to his own especial branch of the profession, Dr. Conolly 
had most strongly shewn his wish to draw more closely the ties 
between the clergy and the surgeon. He would urge the meet- 
ing not to appointa Committee. They felt the importance of the 
subject. They were to meet next year at Canterbury, a large 
episcopal city, when they should no doubt have a very large 
meeting. Let this plan, if his lordship was in earnest—and 
everything he did was so thoroughly in earnest—be more ma- 
turely considered, and at that meeting they could get the una- 
nimous opinion of the whole body. He thought the scheme 
perfectly impracticable. There were good men in the medical 
profession at the present time. He would defy a man to stand, 

as they had to do, by the dying sinner, and be anything but a 
Christian ; and, if he was a Christian at all, he must feel his 
duty as a physician but as a Christian, and no archbishop would 
make him a better deacon or a better man. [Hear, hear.] He 
would, therefore, ask Mr. Chancellor Martin to postpone the 
question till the next meeting at Canterbury. 1f Chancellor 
Martin did not like that, he would propose that they should 
vote at once. But he would strongly urge him not to do that. 
He did not think that in appointing a Committee they were 
true to themselves. A Committee was only a shuffling method 
of getting out of it. 

Dr. Davey was not quite led away by the eloquence of Dr. 
Tuke. He admitted that what he had said was not without 
force; but he was strongly inclined to second the views of Dr. 
Conolly. He thought that, after the very handsome and cour- 
teous manner in which the subject had been brought before 
them, it became them as members of a liberal profession to re- 
turn a dignified and becoming reply to the proposition made to 
them. It occurred to him, that they could do this only through 
the appointment of a committee of gentlemen to return a suit- 


them, as members of a liberal profession, to exercise all that 
courtesy which gentlemen exercised towards each other under 
all cireumstances. It became them—however much their 
opinions might differ from the proposition—to receive it in the 
most courteous manner. He would say again, that they should 
return a most dignified, courteous, reasonable, and collected 
reply. (Hear, hear.] He could not resist the opportunity, 
now he was speaking, to express his opinions upon this sug. 
gested union of the two professions. He certainly thought the 
scheme altogether impracticable. [Cheers.] He regretted ex. 
ceedingly, what was so true, that there should be such a want 
of unity between the two professions. He numbered among 


them very highly, although he was in the constant habit of 
meeting them at their houses, and had the privilege of enter- 
taining them at his own, yet he found from constant intercourse 
that their opinions agreed upon matters of importance on no two 
things—upon no single point. Now they, the medical men, 
accustomed to go abroad into the natural world, and to see the 
operations of laws so productive of good, so beneficial to man— 
they recognised the principle by which all that was good and 
great was accomplished. ‘They believed in no accident. _They 
believed in nothing but design, as emanating from the highest 
source. Their opinions of men and measures were in strict 
accordance with that philosophical conclusion. They looked 
with compassion upon the sinner—with pity upon him who in- 
fringed the laws of either God or man. Every man who did 
that was the subject of their deepest compassion, and was under 
no circumstances a proper object for condemnation. _ 

The PresipENt. Are you speaking quite to the point? 

Dr. Davey. What he referred to was, that there was such a 
dissimilarity of opinions between the clergy and medical men. 
He thought they would never harmonise in the profession of 
medicine. One word more. ‘The spirit of the times was 
against the union. [Hear, hear.] The spirit of the times 
required that they should divide their attention. He believed, 
with Dr. Bucknill, that if they approved of this, they would be 
only going back, making retrograde steps. oa . 

The PRESIDENT took it that Dr. Tuke’s opinion was, that it 
should not go forth to the world that they gave even the colour 
of a sanction to the suggestion put forward, but that they 
should treat it with all courtesy and respect, which, indeed, 
they all must. 

Dr. Tuke. Yes. 

Dr. Nanxtvet, (Torquay) said that he should not have 
taken part in this discussion, if it did not appear to him that 
the strongest objection of the profession to the scheme had not 
been given. They could not doubt that the two professions 
were sister professions (hear, hear], and that they ought muta- 
ally to support each other. But he thought that this sugges- 
tion, that the two professions be combined, could only arise m 
the rfind of a person who was not aware how much the medical 
man had to devote himself first of all to the acquisition of his 
profession, and then to his practice. [Hear, hear.] It would 
be utterly impossible for any one whose education was devoted 
to any other object than medicine to acquire such an amount of 
knowledge, without becoming a very superficial practitioner, 
and consequently very mischievous. [Cheers.] The question 
was not merely as regarded the two professions. He thought 
they were bound to recognise the benefits to the public. [ Hear, 

hear.] There could be no doubt that the superficial education 
which would be thus obtained would lead to a very erroneous 
practice, and consequently to very great mischief among the 
poorer classes. (Hear, hear.] For these reasons, he thought 
it very undesirable that the two professions should be united, 
or that this question should be entertained. He was quite 
sure that, if they were to canvass the opinions of every m¢ 

man in that room, he would say without hesitation that it was 
an impracticable scheme. [Cheers.] On that account, he 
should much rather support the views which had been taken by 
Dr. Tuke. If they appointed a Committee, it would go forth #8 
some sort of sanction to the suggestions proposed, and they 


sure would never be realised. For his part, he would mu 
rather that they should at once decide; and that, after listemng 
to the statement of the Rev. Chancellor Martin, they oo 
think the scheme practicable. For this reason, and with all 
respect to his friend Dr. Conolly, he would support Dr. ge 
Sir Cuarnes Hastrxes addressed the meeting. He 
Mr. President and Chancellor Martin, I am sure of prey 
every member of this Association will feel greatly indebted 9 
the Rev. Chancellor Martin for having appeared among U8 


able reply to the bishop of this diocese. He thought it became 
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day. (Hear, hear.] And if anything were wanting © 


his personal friends many clergymen; and, though he esteemed ~ 


would be holding out hopes and expectations which he 8 — 
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the high position which he holds not only in this diocese, but 
throughout this kingdom, that addition would be made by the 
manner in which he has introduced this question. I think, 
therefore, that we should not do anything which, by the most 
constrained construction, could be considered as a discourtesy 
either to the chancellor or to the bishop. At the same time 
that I state this, at the same time that I express my desire that 
these two professions should cooperate in the noblest mission 
which can be given to men, at the same time that I say this— 
and I hope that we shall ever be distinguished as a profession 
by a desire to cooperate with theirs, which is still higher, so 
much as it relates to affairs of an eternal character—I am com- 
pelled to come to the conclusion that the proposition which is 
made to us is one that never can be practicable. [Cheers.] I 
tell you what strikes me, in limine, to be the greatest obstruc- 
tion to entertain this as a practical proposition. There is no 
doubt that the great evil in our profession is this, that our mem- 
bers have not been properly educated up to that point of scien- 
tific and professional knowledge which is so necessary. [ Hear.] 
It is certain that all the exertions. of this Association since its 
commencement to the present time has been in that direction 
—to improve the general education of the medical man; that 
whether it be the peer, or whether it be the peasant, the 
medical man going ‘to that individual should carry with him all 
the lights of medical knowledge which it is possible for the ad- 
vanced state of science to give. [Hear, hear.] Now, sir, I am 
afraid that the result of attempting to introduce an order 
of men partly clerical and partly medical would be this, 
that you would perpetuate that very evil which all our endea- 
vours have been to get rid of. [Cheers.] Because, as you must 
at once see, the style of education which in future times a me- 
dical man in these kingdoms will have to undergo will be such 
as to take up many years—many years—to enable him to 
master all the subjects which must necessarily come under his 
consideration. Speaking, therefore, for myself. and expressing 
my firm impressions, I have this conviction, that after all your 
endeavours, there will be what I must call a “ balf-educated 
man” introduced amongst the poor. For that, I suppose, will 
be the idea; that in parishes, in cases of parochial relief, 
the clergyman should be at hand, partly in his medical capacity 
and partly in his clerical capacity, to administer to those indi- 
viduals. That, I say, would have the effect of perpetuating the 
very evil which we have been struggling against. [ Hear, hear.] 
But we must all see that the greatest evil of our profession has 
been this, that men have exercised it, who have not had a 
proper education. I would ask that question of this great 
Association, whether that is not an evil against which more than 
any other we have had to contend? I am very much afraid 
that, taking the most favourable view of the question submitted 
to us, its effects must unavoidably be—to introduce a body 
of half-educated medical men. [Hear, hear.] I cannot myself 
contemplate anything of a more serious nature than this to the 
interests of the great body of the public at large. In the pre- 
sent day, there is a great disposition to medical heresy. But 
there is not one point of view in which it becomes so terrible as 
when it appears among well educated members of the clerical 
profession. There cannot be a doubt that among the members 
of the clerical profession it has unfortunately happened, that 
many of them have had the idea that they could exercise our 
great and noble profession. The consequence of that disposi- 
tion on the part of the clergy to interfere in medical matters, 
has been the support of many quackeries on their part. It has 
been most disastrous in its effects, not only among the medical 
profession, but in disparaging the influence of the clergy. 
(Hear, hear.] If I go into a parish and find that the clergy- 
man is a Mesmerist or a homaopathist, does not that pro- 
duce in my mind a feeling disparaging to the great body of the 
clergy? And do I not come to this conclusion, that if the 
clergy were more educated in natural science, and in the great 
laws which regulate our profession, such an evil would not 
arise ?_ lf they were so educated, they would at once see that 
the exercise of the medical profession is not a thing which can 
be entrusted to ill educated men—to men not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the laws of the animal system, or the corporeal 
functions, If, unfortunately, the clerical and medical profes- 
sions should be mixed, the greatest mischief, in my opinion, 
would be inflicted on the cause of true religion; a greater mis- 
chief, in fact, than by any other means. The conviction would 
be forced upon the great body of the medical profession, that 
the clergy were not educated up to the mark in that part of 
their profession—assuming that they had a right to practise it 
—and therefore, as a natural consequence, they would be de- 


degradation would pass from the medical man to the sick man. 
I believe myself that there is a desire on the part of my profes- 
sion to cultivate a closer intercourse with the clergy. I believe 
that if at any time it was thrown in the teeth of my profession 
that they were given to infidelity, or that we disparaged the 
clergy, I say I believe that that time has passed away. [Cheers.] 
I believe that there never was a day, in the history of the 
church, when it was more supported by the great body of the 
medical profession. [Hear, hear.] We consider that we are 
brethren united in the closest bonds of amity. Wherever 
the clergyman and the medical man meet in one house, they 
meet and practise as ministers sent from God to relieve human 
infirmities, and they cooperate under these circumstances in 
the most friendly way. [Hear, hear.] But if it should ever 
happen that the clergy should systematically interfere with 
the duties of the medical profession, I fear, sir, that the effect 
would be most disastrous to religion, because it would produce 
an antagonistic feeling between the clergyman and the medi- 
cal man. Now, sir, when I say this, I must at the same time 
state that at the present day there are one or two exceptions 
with regard to this very question, I do know two or three 
physicians at present who have, as it were, added to the 
functions of the medical practitioner that of the clergy- 
man. I know there is at the present moment one member of 
our ranks, a doctor of medicine, who was one of our most 
active and zealous members; but he has since entered the 
church, and I know that he exercises his joint professions 
most beneficially in the parish to which, in the providence of 
God, he is called. But it is an exceptional case. It is an in- 
stance which cannot be quoted as likely to support what the 
Rev. Chancellor Martin has brought before us today. There- 
fore, at the same time that I am anxious that this question 
should be deliberately considered, I should not like it to be at all 
allowed that it had received from us an uncourteous reception. 
| Hear, hear.] But I must declare my conviction that, unless 
circumstances are brought forward strongly demonstrating to 
me that the evils to which I have alluded are not likely to 
occur, I cannot believe that any good can resuit from agitating 
this question ; uniess, indeed, as has been intimated, in another 
year the Lord Bishop of this diocese shall so arrange his pro- 
positions as to lead us to believe that this fusion can take place 
between the clerical and medical elements. If he (the Lord 
Bishop) can quote instances, or adduce any past history, or do 
anything that can lead us to expect advantages from the pro- 
position—if, I say, he can do that, then I should be the first to 
give it a careful consideration. But entertaining the views 
and opinions which I have now endeavoured imperfectly to 
state, I must declare my conviction that this question can never 
come to a happy termination, and that advancing time must 
necessarily carry us farther away; because year by year the 
amount of study which is required of medical men to make 
them properly competent to exercise their profession, will be- 
come more and more arduous. I repeat that as time advances 
it will be seen that the junction of these two professions will 
be found impracticable. At the same time, allow me to again to 
express to the Rev. Chancellor Martin my great satisfaction in 
having seen him here on this platform. My opinion of him 
has been raised by what has occurred this day. [Applause.] 
Dr. Conorzy said that from the disenssion which had taken 
place he could not but perceive—and, doubtless, the Rev. 
Chancellor Martin perceived it as well—that the opinions of the 
medical profession, as represented by the meeting, assembled 
from all parts of the country, was decidedly against eutertain- 
ing the subject. His only object was that, if it were to be 
entertained at all, it should be with calmness and due con- 
sideration. But he was now perfectly willing, with Dr. Buck- 
nill’s assent, to withdraw his proposition for a committee, 
letting it be understood, as Sir Charles Hastings seemed to 
have suggested, that if it should be thought desirable, it might 
be again brought forward at the next annual meeting, at 
Canterbury, where it would be received with no less considera- 
tion and respect. At the same time he thought the meeting 
should acknowledge in the most grateful and respectful terms 
the honour which had been done them, and also the very kind 
manner in which the proposition had been made by the Rev. 
Chancellor Martin. 
Dr. Bucknu. entirely agreed with Dr. Conolly, in wishing to 
withdraw his resolution. At the same time, he must state that 
it had been assumed, throughout the discussion, without 
sufficient grounds, as it appeared to him, that the medical 
education which it was proposed to give the clergy, should be an 
imperfect education. He did not knowon what grounds they were 


graded in the estimation of the medical profession, and that 


to assume that; for, upon inquiry, it might prove that that 
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assumption .was groundless. But then, had not in fact the 
question been before determined by the church? Whether 
the clergy would withdraw the law prohibiting the exercise of 
other professions, he did not know; and if they did, he did not 
know anything which that association could do would prevent 
a duly qualified medical man from practising, as Sir Charles 
Hastings had mentioned in the instances he had known, taking 
clerical orders and practising as physicians, and with great 
success and convenience. Dr. Bucknill was proceeding, when 

The PresiveEnt said, that if he interrupted, it was merely to 


remind Dr. Bucknill that Dr. Lankester had referred to the | 


- @ priori difficulty of a young man duly mastering at the same 
time two professions, either of which was amply sufficient to 
engage his sole attention, and the “ assumption,” to which Dr. 
Bucknill had referred, followed his argument. 

Dr. Buckn111 said, if a medical man wished to become a 
member of the priesthood, how would the question stand then? 
He meant, if they had fully educated a man—entirely educated 
him—passed him through all the examinations, and made him 
a licentiate aud doctor of the University of London, and a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 

The PREswent. Quite a different proposition. 

Dr. Bucknu1 asked if there was anything to preventit? He 
did not deduce this in favour of the unity, because his pre- 
conceived opinion was against it. But that assumption has 
been raised. 

The Present said that this proposition was quite a different 
thing, and would be received differently by the Association. 

The Rev, Chancellor Marzin, without prolonging the dis- 
cussion—if it was to be taken as a discussion—comparing all 
the bearings of the great question, which, if it were discussed, 
would entail a discussion of great length, wished to make a few 
observations. He was sorry to hear that there would be any- 
thing like an antagonistic feeling between the clerical and 
medical professions. As to their views being totally different in 
intercourse, he could only say that he had never felt such 
a total difference of view as was said to exist between the 
clerical and medical professions. With regard to the question 
itself, he was not authorised to give any details of the plan. 
His object had been merely to request their opinion on behalf 
of their venerable diocesan, whether it was a question worthy 
their consideration. He felt himself that the subject was 
surrounded with difficulties, but the question had not been 
promoted with a desire to return to the practice of the 
dark ages. [Hear, hear.] He was sure that there was not 
& person in that room who would be less disposed to suggest 
anything that could possibly tend in that direction than himself. 
It was a proposition which had suggested itself under the pres- 
sure of the present times. ‘The church feels itself incompetent 
to cope with the dense mass of heathen population in this 

country. It was important that the church should resort to 
any missionary measure possible; and if they could have the 
services of any gentlemen—not inferiorly educated, but edu- 
cated up to the standard of their profession, and possessing, 
not, perhaps, the highest acquaintance with theology, which 
might be requisite for the higher orders of the church, but still 
having that essence of religion, that acquaintance with Chris- 
tian doctrines, and that sincerity of Christian purpose, which 
he had not the slightest doubt a vast number of the medical 
practitioners possessed—they might be disposed to lend their 
assistance to the church in that direction. And it might only 
be one instance of carrying out the views which had suggested 
themselves to many friends of religion, of the church, and of 
the people; and they (the medical deacons) might draw some 
- portion of their subsistence from their secular profession, at 
the same time that they were supported in part by the church. 
It seemed to be nothing inconsistent with the character of a 
minister of religion, that he should exercise another calling. 
He begged they would allow him personally to tender them his 
best thanks for the manner in which they had received him. 
The proposition had been made, not in a detailed form, but as 
a mode of ascertaining what the feelings of the medical profes- 
sion might be. It would be his duty to report to his lordship 


that the feelings expressed were not such as to encourage a 
further prosecution of the subject. At the same time, if his 
lordship should wish to propose anything more definitely than 
the plan which had been submitted to them, they would, no 
doubt, accord him the opportunity at the next meeting. [ Hear, 


hear. } 


The Presrpenr said that it could only be a matter of cour- 
tesy to pass a vote of thanks to the Rev. Chancellor Martin, 
to his lordship the Bishop, for the very courteous 

manner in which this subject had been brought before 
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ye That would not be expressing any opinion upon the 
subject. 

Dr. Tuxe then proposed, and Mr. Prorerr seconded the 
following resolution, which was carried by acclamation—“ That 
the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Bishop of the 
diocese and to the Rev. Chancellor Martin, for the manner in 
which they have brought before the present meeting the sub- 
ject of a medical diaconate.” 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


Took place at the Victoria Subscription Rooms. Dr. Radclyffe 
Hall acted as President, supported by Sir Charles Hastings, 
Sir L. Palk, M.P., the Rev. Chancellor Martin, H. C. M. Phil- 
lipps, Esq., E. Vivian, Esq., Dr. G. Wood, of America; and Mr. . 
Wm. Pollard, jun., acted as Vice-President. 
Grace was said before and after meat by the Rey. Chancellor 
Martin. 
The PrestpENt proposed “ The Queen.” Whether as Queen, 
as the highest lady in our land, as wife, as mother, as guide 
and example to her children, her Majesty had ever been all 
that is gracious, graceful, and exemplary. But the members 
of the medical profession had especial reason for grateful re- 
spect towards the Queen, in that, despite the attractions of 
ephemeral attraction, she had never lent the sanction of her 
patronage to any of the specious caricatures of our noble pro- 
fession, which, from time to time, at other courts, have found a 
passing favour. 
The Prestpent proposed, “ The Prince Consort, Albert 
Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family.” 
The PresipENt:—The world at large sees men.as they ap- 
pear. To two professions alone is it given habitually to see 
men as they are. Little concealment of the real self when 
disease deprives man of his social armour. Outside varnish 
wears off at the approach of death, and in positions less se- 
rious than this, when the feelings are excited, natural anxiety 
lets drop the curtain of every day life, and we see human nature 
bare: and with what result? Do we find reason to conclude, 
after the fashion of some modern novelists, that the rich, the 
educated, and the refined display selfishness, unamiability, and 
discontent, if not absolute viciousness; whilst the poor, the 
uneducated, and the vulgar alone manifest warmth of affection, 
self-denying attention, contentment under affliction, and pa- 
tience under suffering? Far from it. Human nature we find 
to be the same in all classes; but, as a rule, just so much 
better in a given class as its advantages have been greater. 
Who amongst us cannot call to mind instances innumerable 
of bedside heroism, of unconscious self-sacrifice, happy re- 
signation, unwearied sweetness of temper, and love unfailing 
unto death, on the part of the intellectual, the accomplished, 
and the most refined? True, we may see as much amongst 
the poor and unrefined. As much, but not the same. The 
higher type is amongst the higher. Away, then, with the cant 
that all virtue resides in the lower classes. Every year we live 
we find reason to respect the natures of good and cultivated 
minds, more and more. Every year we more and more see 
faint glimpses of God’s likeness in man; and, though nothing 
doubting that by nature all are prone to evil, it would be mere 
pretence in us not to see “asoul of goodness in things evil.” 
To see these things is ours. To discuss them belongs to the 
higher profession, which can always so largely and happily aid 
our own. It is in the experience of each of us, that no patient 
responds to the efforts of the physician so well as the truly and 
unaffectedly religious. Their mental equanimity and happy 
trust spare them the augmentation of disorder which mental 
disquietude inevitably occasions, and spare us the additional 
difficulty, sometimes insuperable, of a mind distressed. Great 
then, indeed, the advantage of the physician of the body to 
have cooperating with him the ministrations of a judicious 
physician of the soul. “The Bishop and Clergy of the Dio- 
cese, and the Reverend Chancellor Martin.” d 
The Rev. Chancellor Martin said, he begged to return his 
most special thanks to their President for the very kind manner ~ 
in which he had thought fit to propose the toast, and also to 
them for the flattering manner in which they had drunk it. 
However inadequately he represented their venerable diocesan, 
that aged and most distinguished prelate, he could not but 
feel very much indebted to them for having given him the gra 
tification of being present at a meeting of representatives 
their high profession,—representatives who had come from 
every part of this country, and also from a distant continent. 


| They had brought contributions towards the progress of that 
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science in which all mankind were so deeply and so infinitely 
interested. This, he assured them, was a great gratification to 
him. He could not but feel that between the two professions, 
the one which they represented and the one which he repre- 
sented, there ever existed the connexion which had been so 
ably alluded to by their chairman. [Applause.] As a member, 
a clerical member of the church, he could not but feel that the 
church was composed as much of lay as of ministerial mem- 
bers. [Hear, hear, and cheers.] The clergy were most anxious 
to secure the cooperation of the laity. Amongst all classes of 
the laity there were none which they should, and which they 
did more appreciate than the medical profession. They were 
continually brought together amid scenes of the greatest in- 
terest, those scenes to which their chairman had so well alluded. 
He only hoped that these scenes would always result in an 
increase of that mutual esteem and regard,—that amity and re- 
spect, which he trusted would always subsist between the 
clerical and the medical profession. [Cheers.] 

The PrestpEnt:—To preserve the blessings of peace, be 
ready for war. Shall a country which possesses more wealth, 
more subjects, and more territory than any other civilised 
nation on the face of the globe, be content to speak with bated 
breath, and hold its own on sufferance; now currying favour 
with a despotic neighbour by trimming or truckling; now panic- 
stricken lest that neighbour should choose to frown? Not so 
would those old Devonians, Hawkins or Drake; or Raleigh; or 
Monk; or Marlborough, have been content. Not so has this 
good county of Devon ever yet been content. At the com- 
mencement of this century Devon stood first in the list of 
volunteer forces. At the present time, the first in the list of 
rifle volunteers is the corps of South Devon. All honour to 
our volunteers! They are the real Peace Society. And what 
if their services are never wanted in actual warfare; have they 
been useless, if their very formation renders us secure from 
assault, and safe from insult? May the enthusiasm be per- 
petuated! To the individual yolunteer the gain is more than 
he thinks. It improves his manners, for chivalry is near akin 
to courtesy: it improves his tone of mind, for every man is 
loyal who serves his Queen; is patriotic, who serves his 
country; is social, who cooperates in a good work with bis fel- 
lows; and loyalty, patriotism, and sociality, take a man out of 
himself, and elevate him in the scale of manhood and of happi- 
ness. It improves his bodily development, gives him carriage, 
activity, strength, and smartness, fresh air to breathe, and 
amplified chest to breathe it with. In all these respects, it is 
the best set-off against the self-absorption and confinement of 
mere money-getting. Nay! is it not an especial boon of Provi- 
dence to check the evils to our race of overweening attention 
to material comforts? It will improve our breed where it may 
need improvement, and show that “Britons never will be 
slaves "—even to Mammon. Let us fetch down old Aristo- 
phanes from his “ Clouds ”, and whilst advocating the personal 
advantages of volunteering, with him exclaim— 


“Come listen to me, and so shall you be stouthearted and fresh as a 


daisy : 
Not —— to chatter on every matter, nor bent over books till you're 
azy: 
No splitter of straws, no dab at the laws, making black seem white, so 
eupning: 
But wandering down out o’ the town, and over the green meadow 
Tunning: 
_ soar, and play, with your fellows so gay, all so many birds of a 
eather, 


All breathing of youth, good humour, and truth, in the time of the jolly 
spring weather: 


In the jolly spring time, when the poplar and lime dishevel their tresses 
together.” 
I give you our Sword and our Shield—*The Army and the 
Navy xs Mr. James, a Waterloo man; Mr. Soden, who landed 
with Sir Ralph Abercrombie in Egypt; Mr. March Phillipps, 
who worthily represents the Navy; and Mr. Vivian, Captain of 
our Artillery Volunteers, will reply. 

Mr. Sopey, in replying for the army, alluded to the fact that 
the early part of his life was passed in that service. As soon 
as he had finished his professional education, he entered the 
army in 1800, and was immediately appointed to a regiment 
destined for the Mediterranean. He accompanied the regiment 
there, and afterwards joined the army under the command of 
General Abercrombie, which was sent to Egypt. After the 
peace of Amiens took place—not foreseeing so early a renewal 
of hostilities, and the medical department of the army not 
being then so advantageous as it had become since, he was in- 
duced to leave the service. It was quite unnecessary for him 
to occupy time; they knew the spirit which prevailed through- 
out the country. They must appreciate the spirit which was 


displayed in the establishment of rifle corps. [Applause.] He 
hoped they would not be ¢alled upon, but he was quite sure if 
they were, that they would display the same spirit as the line 
had always done. 

Mr. Marcu Purtureps returned thanks for the navy. Their 
President had told them that to enjoy peace they should be 
prepared for war, and he was happy in believing that the navy, 
their most important defensive arm, was now in excellent con- 
dition, and moreover in considerable force; for statesmen of 
all parties agreed that it ought to be maintained always in 
thorough efficiency. After some further remarks, he reiterated 
his thanks for the toast. 

Mr. Vivian, on being called upon to respond for the volun- 
teers, as Captain of the Torquay Artillery, fully concurred in 
the opinions expressed in regard to the importance of main- 
taining the efficiency of the navy, as our first line of defence, 
and of the possibility which must always exist of an enemy 
effecting a landing, in the event of any casualty (for it would 
never be defeat) enabling them to evade our fleet. 

The Presment. Colleges grow old; and age is rigid and 
averse to change. Even individual men become stereotyped in 
routine without the pressure of youthful competition. New 
blood freshens ; whilst old blood restrains the undue ebullition 
of the young. Such is nature’slaw. Some thirty years ago, the 
medical profession had become very numerous; its members 
felt within them the strength of increased attainments; but the 
power as yet was latent, as power without a purpose and 
without an organisation ever is. How to give a common 
purpose to the floating opinions of so large a number of highly 
educated men; how to gain for them a common voice that 
might make itself audible in influential quarters ;—that was the 
want—largely felt though silently. The time was come, but 
where was the man? No common combination of talents is 
necessary successfully to organize a body of independent 
thinking men into one great association; no ordinary qualities 
so to found and so conduct such an association that it shall 
grow in strength as it grows in years, aud ever acquire ad- 
ditional rank and power as time rolls on. No specious for- 
malism, no charlatanic assumptions will stand the touchstone 
of a quarter of a century. There must be energy never flagging 
and patience never tired ; courtesy impartial, and discipline un- 
deviating—[hear, hear, and loud applause}; great forbearance 
and asteadfast aim. There must be a genius for organisation 
with a character for private worth that no scrutiny can dim, no 
collision tarnish. The man was wanted, and the man was at 
hand. With what result, you see. The good ship has once 
more sailed her annual voyage, and has landed no ignoble crew 
of passengers on our quay. Are we asked what has our great 
Association ever done? It has done no small achievement in 
growing up to its maturity through the weakness of infancy, the 
waywardness of adolescence, and the devious ways of youthful 
manhood. But what has it not done? Recall to mind the 
chaotic state of our profession then ; the arbitrary despotism of 
our ruling bodies; the impossibility of our influencing the 
legislation or the community in general; and compare the 
existing state of things now. Government listens to us; the 
colleges yield to us; the public attends to us in our united 
capacity ; because then we had no organisation and no unity. 
Our profession now has both. Has the pressure constantly 
brought to bear by this great association had no share in 
forming that public opinion which though slow, in this free 
country, in the end is all-powerful? No one agency besides 
can compare for one moment with that which this Association has 
gradually, steadily, quietly, but pertinaciously carried on, And 
apart from its unseen, but not unfelt public influence, shall all 
that it has done for us amongst ourselves in maintaining our 

esprit de corps, our love of our profession, our common loyalty 
to it, and our feelings of kindness and good fellowship one 
towards another go for nothing? Shall the personal friendships 
even originating in these annual meetings be lightly counted ? 
How shail a young member of our profession, commencing the 
battle of life amongst men perhaps better than himself, hope to 
make a start? Either he must have personal connexions, or 
he must possess the suffrages of his brother professional men. 
There is no other road. I at least have to thank the friend- 
ships made amongst my brother associates for almost all the 
small share of professional advancement to which I can lay 
claim. This Association has proved great gain to me in my 
profession. Why should I not own it? No doubt we should 
all be able to say the same. By it we help each other honestly, 
fairly, and above board. May, then, this great Association 
flourish. It has grown into what it is; it was not struck off 
extempore; it has not gained its present position without its 
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internal struggles and internal assaults; and, strengthened by 
its civil—always civil—wars, and uninjured by its outward 
assailants, it bids fair to last—monumentum @re perenniue—for 
es after its founder shall have been gathered to his fathers 
a a long and happy and very ripe old age. Success in life 
is a good thing. The esteem of the public, if lasting, is no un- 
just criterion of merit. But, above all, what each of us in his 
heart of hearts most covets of worldly success is the esteem of 
the best men in his own profession. That, Sir Charles, is 
yours; you know it, and you feel it to be a reward above all ex- 
trinsic honours and all le incidents of self-earned social 
elevation. And when, Sir Charles, the descendants on the 
first of whom your own mantle seems so happily to have fallen 
—and now that the snow begins to show on the mountain top 
the thought cannot but be pleasant to you—admire hereafter 
the resalt of your life-long devotedness to the weal of your pro- 
fession, they may say, “It was our ancestor who fought his 
medical battle of Hastings, and won it.” [Great cheering.] 
—— to the British Medical Association and Sir Charles 
tings.” 
Sir Cuarntes Hastines thanked the president, his brother 
members of the profession, and their distinguished visitors, 
most deeply for the kind, cordial, and enthusiastic manner in 
which they had drunk his- health—[applause], and in giving 
with it the prosperity of the British Medical Association. He 
assured them that he considered it one of the proudest dis- 
tinctions of his life that his name had been associated with the 
formation of this great Association; an Association whieh had 
already done much for the advancement of their own profes- 
sion. [Hear, hear.] In yet distant time it would, doubtless, 
continue to be a blessing to the community at large and serve 
the advancement of professional knowledge. It was now twenty- 
eight years since they first unfurled their banner; not, how- 
ever, like the banner of their rifie-corps which had now been 
unfurled so happily for the advantage of this great nation, for 
on their banner was inscribed the peaceful motto—*“ Advance- 
ment of the medical science, maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of the profession, peace and prosperity of the members 
of the Association.” [Cheers.] One means by which this ad- 
vancement was proposed to be made was by their having annual 
meetings in different parts of the kingdom, where they should 
meet together and compare notes, and endeavour to strengthen 
their kindly feelings towards each other. How had this been done? 
For the last twenty-eight years they had annually met in dif- 
ferent parts, now in one part, and now in another; sometimes 
going to the banks of the Mersey, enjoying the hospitality of 
the’ princes of modern Tyre, and at others crossing the 
Tweed and going to that ancient seat of learning, Edinburgh, 
there to see what the great genius of Scotland had done for the 
great name of medicine, and for the advancement of their profes- 
sion; then meeting at Oxford, that great seat of learning, where 
in the present day they not only saw that ancient learning, 
which had at all times distinguished that univeristy, but 
where they now saw rising a desire to cultivate natural science, 
and an endeavour to produce a desire for natural knowledge in 
every branch of the community at large. They saw also a new in- 
centive given for the study of their own profession. They felt 
bound to honour Dr. Acland, who was a member of this Asso- 
ciation, and a native of this county of Devon. But he would not 
detain them in speaking in lengthy terms. The advantages 
which had resulted from this Association they all knew. And 
in addition to their annual meetings, when they endeavoured 
to stimulate each other to the advancement of knowledge, they 
also cultivated through the press a continual intercourse of in- 
tellectual thought. He assured them when he reflected upon 
all these advantages, and when he took to himself the small 
distinction of having in any way cooperated with them in having 
produced this mighty work, he did feel grateful that health had 
been given him through these twenty-eight years, and that he 
had been able to attend every one of their annual gatherings. 
{Applause.} He thought he might consider his ability to 
attend throughout that long period of years as a very happy 
circumstance, and one for which he was deeply grateful to Pro- 
vidence, He felt that the time was coming when he should no 
more be able to take an active part among them; still he enter- 
tained no doubt,when he saw around him the distinguished 
spirits, which moved them in the cause in which they were now 
engaged—when he saw that not only in every part of the 
United Kingdom was the benefit of their Association felt, but 
when he knew that in @istant lands this Association was fol- 
lowed, and its work well considered—when he knew that the 
eyes of their brethren in America were turned upon them, and 
they were so happy as to have among them one of the most 
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distinguished sons of science, the president of the American 
Philosophical Society, and of the Collegeof Physicians of Phi- 
ladelphia, Dr. Wood, who had thought it was not beneath. his 
high position to come and assist them in their labours, he could 
not for a moment doubt that long after the earth had covered 
his poor remains, this society would continue to flourish and 
~bring benefit to their profession, and bringing benefit to their 
profession would bring benefit upon the community at large. 
[Cheers.] Let them recollect that they exercised their profes- 
sion for no selfish purpose. Their profession should be supe- 
rior to all selfish considerations. Their profession was second 
to one only in its power of administering to the comforts, con- 
veniences, and happiness of those whom they were called to 
assist. They had the power of administering not only to the 
body, but to the mind diseased benefiting the sufferer. This 
was a distinction which was superior to all selfish considera. 
tion, and when the day of their departure came they would 
have at any rate the consolation of reflecting that under divine 
Providence they had had the means of assisting those who had 
been in suffering. [Hear, hear.] He thanked their president 
for having so kindly alluded to his poor exertions. He only 
hoped he might be still able to come amongst them and assist 
them in any way to carry forward this great Association. [Loud 
cheers. } 

Sir Caries Hastincs rose again to propose a toast which 
he was confident they would receive with great consideration. 
They had come here to this “ Queen of sea-bathing places”, to 
this beautiful spot, and had enjoyed themselves socially in a 
manner such as to give them feelings of gratitude that the pro- 
fession of Torquay had imvited them to spend their annual 
meeting here. They could not, therefore, do otherwise than 
propose prosperity to this place—this beautiful town. They 
must have enjoyed the sweetness of the air, and the loveliness 
of the scenery. The profession here had done all they could to 
make their meeting delightful. [Applause.] They could not do 
otherwise than wish prosperity to Torquay, and receive with it 
the name of an extensive landed proprietor, who had the hap- 
piness of being the lord of the manor—Sir Lawrence Palk, 
M.P. (Cheers.] He (Sir Charles Hastings) was sure that it 
must be a pleasure to Sir Lawrence Palk to be the possessor of 
a spot which was thus capable of administering solace to the 
sorrows of mankind. He understood that he showed his ap- 
preciation of that circumstance by supporting the institutions 
of the place which had this object—to enable those who would 
otherwise be unable to obtain them, to share with the wealthy 
the natural advantages of this health-giving locality. [Loud 
cheers.] Under these circumstances, they ought to associate 
with the toast of prosperity to Torquay, the health of Sir Law- 
rence Palk, with three times three. 

Sir Lawrence Park, M.P., returned thanks. When their 
worthy President yas kind enough to send him the invitation, 
he did not think it would have been possible for him to 
accent it, for he thought that business in the House of Com- 
mons would probably prevent him from coming down from 
London. Still, it was an event so auspicious that he was un- 
willing to lose the chance of being present. He, therefore, 
accepted the invitation. But an honour had been conferred 
upon him which he hardly expected, viz., in giving his name 
with a toast for the prosperity of Torquay. It was most flat- 
tering to him, because it was to the prosperity of Torquay to 
which he must always look. He could recollect the time when 
this place was one of little consequence, and by no means 
capable of suitably containing the learned and distinguished 
eassembly which he had the honour of addressing. [Cheers.] 
The reputation of this place, and the vast success which it had 
achieved was mainly due to their profession. It was a source 
of great pride for bim to know that from far and wide, from 
distant countries as well as from all parts of England, the 
delicate and sick resorted for medical advice, and for the 
benefit which the climate afforded. (Hear, hear.] ; He had the 
singular happiness upon this occasion of addressing two dis- 
tinct bodies of gentlemen. He had the,pleasure of addressing 
those who were prepared to inflict upon humanity all the evils 
that rifles of the last invention could do, and also the pleasure 
of addressing a very much larger body who were met to consider 
how they might best alleviate atilicted humanity. He trusted the 
profession might increase in science. To the others he would 
say, “long might it be before their skill was called into exercise. 
He had had the opportunity that day of seeing the great addi- 
tion which was being made to the Infirmary, which was not only 
a very great benefit, but also a very considerable ornament to the 
town, There had been also established for some years a Hos- 


pital for Consumption for the poorer classes. It had been 
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nobly supported, most efficiently managed, and had been most 
beneficial to the occupants. It had also added very greatly to 
the character of Torquay. There was also now erecting in this 
town a large building, which he trusted would de finished be- 
fore long. It was for the reception of reduced gentlewomen 
afflicted with diseases of the chest, and for which they were 
very much indebted to his friend Sir Culling Eardley. He 
trusted that those who would occupy this institution would reap 
the benefit of the climate, and of the skill of the medical men. 
Sir Charles Hastings had kindly alluded to the prosperity of 
Torquay. The prosperity of this place had, indeed, been most mar- 
vellous. No town had ever increased with greater rapidity than 
this. With that increase and prosperity they had always borne 
in mind the vast advantages of all those sanitary laws which 
science dictated. [Cheers.] To the sanitary condition of the 
town the greatest attention was paid. It was a great satisfac- 
tion to him to be able to lend his humble assistance to further 
this desirable end. If they looked at other towns, they would 
tind it almost impossible to get for the working classes that free 
circulation of air, and that proper attention to ventilation which 
their habits required. He said “their habits required” ad- 
visedly ; because he believed that, if they would only provide 
proper dwellings for the labouring classes, they would take a 
pride and pleasure in showing to the warld that they appreciated 
this advantage. [Cheers.] He held it chat the working man did 
enjoy the pleasure of fresh air and good ventilation as much, if 
not more, than the landed proprietor, who lived in a magnifi- 
cent mansion, and could look through its windows upon the 
estate which had been bequeathed him by his ancestors. He 
was convinced also that, in improving the dwellings of the poor, 
they raised that class. For if they packed them together as in 
Liverpool, and other large towns and cities, they compelled 
them to live together without decency, or without regard to 
the conveniences of life. [Hear, hear.] If they could let the 
working man know that when his day’s work was done he was 
going home to his well kept cottage, where he could see his 
children happy, it would elevate him, and make him proud of 
his position, and give something for which he should continue 
his exertions. He was afraid he had trespassed too long upon 
their time ; and it only remained for him to express to them 
his great satisfaction that Torquay should have arrived at that 
zenith of prosperity, that it had for the first time, though 
he sincerely hoped not for the last, been considered worthy to 
receive the British Medical Association. [Cheers.} 

Mr. Furxt proposed “The Benevolent Fund, and the 
health of Mr. Newnham”. [Cheers.] Mr. Newnham was one 
of their most able associates. He regretted that Mr. Newn- 
ham, in consequence of his health, was prevented being present. 
He (Mr. Newnham) had been taken ill within the last day or 
two; and he was quite sure that the members present would all 
regret with him that they had not the pleasure of his company. 
Mr. Newnham had endeavoured to improve this Fund by 
putting forward an appeal to the medicai community, without 
holding a dinner. He was happy to tell them that the note 
setting forth the claims of the Benevolent Fund had been 
so successful that one-third more than the usual income had 
been raised. Mr. Flint then adverted to the exertions of Mr. 
Propert in connexion with the Medical Benevolent College. 

Dr. Tue returned thanks on behalf of Mr. Newnham. 

Dr. Toocoop proposed “ The Medical Benevolent College, 
and Mr. Propert”. 

Dr. Conotty returned thanks for Mr. Propert, who was not 
present. About a fortnight or three weeks ago, he had the ex- 
treme gratification of being at the College, when the distribu. 
tion of prizes took place; and he left deeply impressed with 
the admirable character and spirit of the boys, and the excel- 
lent character of their master. He regretted very much that 
Mr. Propert was not there himself; but he should have great 
pleasure in communicating to him the warmth and cordiality 
with which they had so kindly received the mention of his 
name. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Norman proposed “The health of the President”. 
(Loud cheers.| ‘The highest terms which language could 
command would not be out of place in expressing their 
appreciation of their talented President. All those who 
were fortunately present and heard the highly intellectual 
address of their President [applause], must acknowledge 
how great a stimulus he gave to the success of the an- 
nual meeting—a stimulus which was spread amongst all the 
members who heard him—a stimulus, indeed, which had lasted 
to the end of their meeting. The address embodied all that 
need be suggested on the science of their profession, its philo- 
Sophical, its social, and its political position. Nothing could 


have been done more eloquently, or in a more fitting and 
talented manner. In addition to this, those who had gone 
through the business of their meetings had seen how very 
great, on each occasion, had been his zeal, his kindness, and 
his talents in presiding. [Continued applause.] In so far as 
he possibly could, he had shown the most considerate kindness 
and attention to every member of the Association. [Hear, 


hear.| Those gentlemen who had had the opportunity of wit- - 


nessing it—and they were as many as possible—must acknow- 
ledge what hospitality and courtesy he showed them at his own 
house. (Cheers.] If he might venture—and they would per- 
haps allow him—to allude to the General Association, he 
would congratulate them upon the success of this meeting, 
together with the success which had attended the Association 
to the present time. The Association had certainly done a 
great deal, but more remained to be done. [Hear, hear.] It 
had done a great deal in promoting the science of their profes- 
sion. They had also the opportunity of placing their profession 
before the public in a much more prominent and satisfactory 


light than before the Association existed. He did hope and © 


believe that the exertions of their Association would do much 
more for the profession, and in doing that it benefited the 
public; for whatever benefited the British Medical Association 
must benefit the public. [Cheers.] He most sincerely trusted 
that on future occasions they should have Presidents who 
would endeavour to follow the steps of the gentleman who had 
officiated on this occasion. [Loud cheers.} 

The toast was drunk with great applause and musical 
honours. 

The Presipent, in reply, said that he would not wait one 
moment to collect his thoughts to throw them into proper 
language—for in that he should be certain to fail—to express 
the feelings which he entertained for the kindness and cor- 
diality with which they had been pleased to receive his name 
{cheers} and all his humble efforts to make this meeting a suc- 
cessful one. When he remembered the very handsome terms 
in which Mr. Norman had been pleased to express himself, he 
could not but recollect that some years ago he (Mr. Norman) 
had filled this office with as much advantage and pleasure to 
their associates as it was possible for any mortal man to do. 
He therefore felt more than he could express the honour 
which he had done him. If he told them that this was the 
proudest day of his life, it was no mere form of words; for, 
feeling as he did that the highest honour that any professional 
man could obtain was the esteem and respect of his brother 
professional men [much cheering}, he felt that he had been 
honoured with an expression of that esteem far beyond any- 
thing he could deserve. This kindness had rendered this to 
him the “red letter day of his life’. When he might be so 
fortunate as to meet them in the future, on similar occasions, 
he trusted they might all pass as happy a time as—thanks to 
their kindness—they appeared to have done on this. He 
begged to thank them most sincerely. {| Hear, hear.] 

Dr. TuHuptcnum proposed, “Success to the Journan, and 
health to Dr. Wynter.” [Hear,hear.] ‘That he was sincere in 
this proposal would be evident from the fact, that he had 
already pointed out a means by which that success might be 
obtained. On this occasion he would only say that success 
could be obtained. Their Journar was a record of their pro- 
ceedings; it was the organ of their opinions; and, he would 
say, the only independent organ of the opinions of the profes- 
sion in this country. It had in this question of Medical Re- 


form shown its power in a very extraordinary manner. It was - 


the organ of that medicine which he would call “ Universal 
Medicine.” They had had excellent papers and addresses read 
to them at these meetings ; papers which, in universal interest, 
were not equalled by any delivered in the academies of Eu- 
rope: papers on Climate and on Medicine, and also on such 
an interesting subject as that of the History of Creation, or on 
the very earliest times of the History of Man. [Hear, hear.} 
By these facts they had shown their universality. Let the 
science of medicine, with the philosophy of all nations, appear 
side by side in their Journal, and depend upon it that the sue- 
cess of the JourNnaL was quite certain. [Hear.] He took this 
opportunity to ask their friend, Mr. Pengelly, to contribute to 
their Journan the excellent address which he delivered on 
Thursday night. [Cheers.] He gave them, with the health of 
Dr. Wynter, that of Dr. Henry. [Hear, hear.]} 
Dr. WynTER was deeply indebted to them for their reception 
of the toast, wishing success to the JournaL, and to Dr. Tha- 
dichum for the manner in which he had proposed his health. 
[Hear.] He was extremely happy to know that it had called - 
forth expressions of opinion from Dr. Thudichum. He knew ° 
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that he had spoken sincerely, and that whatever had occurred 
at that meeting had been for the benefit of the Journat. 
{Cheers.1 Dr. Barham, in his very admirable lecture, spoke 
of the equable temperature of Torquay. He (Dr. Wynter) 
had doubts that Dr. Barham was quite correct. So far as he 
was concerned, the Editor had received a tropical reception. 
{Laughter.] He hoped it would be valuable to all of them. 
He was sure that as regarded the Association, the reception 
had been warm and cordial. [Hear, hear.] He believed that 
although the papers had been rather long, they were the best 
they had heard for many years. There had been variety, 
and that of the most excellent quality. He felt sure that those 
who had not been present would receive with great pleasure 
the riches and treasures that had been delivered. Dr. Wynter 
alluded in flattering terms to Mr. Pengelly, who had shown 
them the beauties of the place. He begged to thank Mr. Pen- 
gelly for the treat he had given them, and concluded by pro- 
posing that gentleman's health, which was received with cheers. 

Mr. PencEtty briefly responded, expressing the satisfaction 
which he felt in having at all contributed to the success of their 
annual meeting. 

Dr. Ricuarpson had been asked to propose the health of the 
readers of the addresses which had been delivered at this meet- 

. He would remark that this toast did not refer to those 
who had read papers; because if it did he could not have 
made the proposition. He had listened many years to the 
addresses delivered at their Association meetings; he had 
learned a great deal from them; and he had read them after- 
wards with much pleasure. He placed the printed copies upon 
his library shelves, and referred to them year after year. But. 
he must say that he had never listened to any addresses which 
had been delivered that had reflected such credit upon medi- 
cine—upon pure science, that had been told in such pleasant 
language as those addresses which they heard in ‘l'orquay. 
(Cheers.] It must be understood that medicine at this moment 
was going through a vast revolution. But this great revolu- 
tion had this important fact connected with it, that it was quiet 
in all its details. It was so soft and gentle that they scarcely 
knew how it went on; and yetit didgo on. There could be no 
doubt that there was an element of progress in medicine. Dr. 
Richardson then referred, in detail, to the addresses of Dr. 
Barham of Truro, Mr. Square of Plymouth, and Mr. De la 
Garde of Exeter. He (Dr. Richardson) congratulated the 
Association on the success which they had obtained. He re- 
peated his firm belief that there was no other profession in 
the kingdom, or any other body, from the highest to the lowest, 
which could have brought forward subjects with greater talent 
or success. - He felt prouder than ever of his profession [much 
applause] from what he had seen and heard in Torquay. He 
must conclude with a regret that neither Dr. Barham, Mr. 
Square, nor Mr. De la Garde, were present; but he begged to 
offer them his sincere thanks. 

Dr. Tuxke proposed the health of “Mr. Pollard, and also 
that of the Reception Committee.” 

Mr. W. Potzarp, jun., acknowledged the compliment paid 
to the reception committee, on behalf of which he begged to 
return his most sincere thanks. The small share of the duty 
which had devolved upon him he had undertaken with the 
greatest pleasure. He felt proud of the honour which the 
British Medical Association had conferred upon Torquay by 
holding their meeting here. [Hear, hear.] 

The Presmpent then gave the health of the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. Vose of Liverpool, which having been most cordially 
drunk, 

Dr. briefly replied. 

The company then separated, and the annual meeting 
ended. 
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ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 
TuEsDAyY, JUNE 267TH, 1360. 

F. C. Sxey, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
ON A CASE OF BRONZED SKIN CONNECTED WITH DISEASE OF THE 

> SUPRARENAL CAPSULES. BY C. J. B. ALDIS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Rosert B., aged 12, was admitted under the author’s care as a 
patient at the Surrey Dispensary, on March 29th, 1859, with 
the following symptoms. The body generally was of a dark 
olive colour, and the pulse feeble, with occasional vomiting, 
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pain in the back, languor, and disposition to lie down. The 
eyes were sunken, and the conjunctive pearly white. 
The illness commenced about four months previously, at 


tion of the skin had been noticed during two months; soon 
afterwards the urine began to dribble away, and loss of flesh 
supervened, with extreme prostration. The author, believing 
the complaint to be that mentioned above, placed the patient 
under Dr. Addison’s care, at Guy’s Hospital, on August 17th, 
who confirmed the diagnosis made before he entered that 
institution. 

The complaint having proved fatal on August 20th, 1859, Dr. 
Wilks, who took much interest in the case, kindly sent an 
account of the post mortem examination to the author. A 
model was made of the diseased organs. The body, spare and 
universally tinged of a brown hue, presented no disease in- 
ternally, excepting in the suprarenal capsules, which were con- 
verted into a tough yellow matter, their original tissue having 
entirely disappeared. 


REPORT OF CASES ILLUSTRATING THE USE OF FORCEPS IN 
EXTRACTION OF CATARACT. 
BY JOHN F. FRANCE, ESQ., F.R.C.S. 

The object of the present report is to illustrate the advan- 
tage obtained by employing forceps, in addition to the ordinary 
means of fixing the globe, in extraction. The author, after 
glancing at the need felt for some such auxiliary from the 
earliest introduction of this operation to the present time, as 
proved in a former communication on the subject in Guy's 
Hospital Reports, pointed out the casualties to which defec- 
tive command of the globe is apt to give rise—viz., premature 
escape of the aqueous humour, faulty section of the cornea, 
injury to the iris, loss of vitreous humour; and, in short, from 
various sources, jeopardy to the ultimate issue. He then 
brietly explained the mode of using forceps for the purpose in 
view ; and, having noticed the complete command of the eye 
obtained by this means, proceeded to a condensed recital of 
twenty-one cases not hitherto published, exhibiting the prac- 
tical working of his suggestion. These examples comprised 
every one, without exception, in which the author had per- 
formed extraction, from the date of his previous publication to 
that of the twenty-first case; and, in collating them with the 
former series, he showed the infrequency of the accidénts above 
adverted to, and the high average of success under the plan 
recommended. The author claimed weight for the extended 
evidence thus yielded by a catena of forty-one examples, afford- 
ing as they do the strongest testimony in favour of the method 
of operating in question ; and, in conclusion, quoted the report 
of Dr. Steventon, of Cheadle, who speaks highly of the advan- 
tage he had himself derived from adopting this method, and 
acknowledges the increased success he had met with since 
doing so. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF SPIROMETRY. 
BY T. GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.D., F.R.S. 

The author's investigations confirm the observations on the 
vital capacity of the lungs in Mr. Hutchinson's paper, read to 
the Society in 1846. He gives the results of the measurements, 
by the spirometer, of the recruits, 1126 in number, enlisted 
into the Grenadier Guards between October 1848 and March 
1853, with the mortality and invaliding amongst them from the 
dates of their enlistment till the end of March 1854. 

After certain corrections pointed out by the author as neces- 
sary to render a comparison accurate, the results of the mea- 
surements in the Guards are almost identical with those made 
by Mr. Hutchinson, as will be seen by the following summary 


heights :— 
Height of Grenadier Guards. 


5ft. Sin. O5ft.9in. 5ft.10in. 5ft.  é6ft. 
Vital ( Balfour 2315 2398 2456 2589 
capacity | Hutchinson 231°5 240°5 245°5 252°0 2588 


The author observes that the identity of these results is 
very remarkable, and may fairly be accepted as evidence of 
their accuracy. 

He next examines the question whether a low vital capacity 
may be taken as an indication either of a tendency to pul- 
monary disease, or of a feeble constitution, rendering the in- 
dividuals liable to a high rate of mortality. To test this, the 
men have been divided into three classes, according to the ex- 
tent of their vital capacity, and the mortality in each class has 
been traced. The results show a most remarkable coincidence 


which period he was in very good condition. ‘The discolora- ° 


showing the average “ vital capacity” of men of different — 


in the mortality of the three classes, the difference amounting. 
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only to 0°6 per 1000, in favour of men having a vital capacity 
But a different result was obtained in re- 


above the average. 
gard to the men discharged as invalids, the number who 
became non-effective being much greater amongst those having 
a vital capacity below the average than in the other two classes. 

The author next discusses the value of the spirometer in the 
selection of recruits, as indicating the men having a tendency 
to pulmonary disease, and points out the necessity, in such an 
investigation, of including the total loss arising from consump- 
tion, both by death and invaliding. The tables and calcula- 
tions submitted, showed that this loss is much greater amongst 
the men having a vital capacity below the average than among 
those of a capacity equal to or above the average. From the 
results obtained, the autbor concludes that a vital capacity below 
the average may be considered rather as indicating a generally 
feeble organisation, less capable of resisting the deteriorating 
influences to which a soldier is exposed, than as evidence that 
a definite relation exists between the vital capacity and a 
tendency to pulmonary consumption. Although this conclu- 
sion would seem to justify the opinion that the spirometer 
might be advantageously employed in testing the fitness of 
recruits, the author points out practical objections to it which 
appear insurmountable; but he admits that it might be useful 
as an indication to the inspecting officer of the necessity for a 
careful examination by the stethoscope in cases of a very low 
vital capacity amongst men coming forward for enlistment. 
Finally, he concurs in the views expressed by Mr. Hutchinson 
of the practical value of the spirometer to the medical referees 
of Life Assurance Societies. 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF SEVENTY-TWO CASES OF HMATEMESIS, 
WITH REMARKS. BY C. HANDFIELD JONES, M.B., F.R.S. 


[Communicated by Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S.] 


The author stated that the seventy-two cases of hseematemesis 
contained in the table are all that have been met with amongst 
2500 selected cases of all kinds, and about 10,000 (speaking 
roughly) of all cases occurring in ordinary medical practice. 
The chief practical points which a perusal of these cases sug- 
gests, are—1l. The number of cases met with in which the ex- 
istence of gastric ulceration is a matter of great uncertainty, 
and in which one cannot avoid asking oneself whether the 
hemorrhage may not be simply analogous to common epistaxis. 
That this is possible, even when the hemorrhage is copious, is 
shown by the record of a case given by Dr. Brittan. 2. The 
number of cases in which all complaint of dyspepsia was either 
absent or so slight that it would have been impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from that attendant on gastric catarrh, gastralgia, 
or gastric debility. 3. The great benefit of a tonic plan of 
treatment steadily carried out. . 

The paper was accompanied by a table, in which are re- 
corded, for each of the seventy-two cases, the age and sex of 
the individual, the period at which hematemesis occurred, any 
important events prior to the attack, the symptoms observed 
at the time, and the treatment of the case, with its result. 


Enitor's Letter Pox. 
THE BRIGHTON MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


LeTTER From W. E. C. Nourse, Esa. 


Sir,—Having sought admission, as one of the resident medi- 
cal men of this place, to the Brighton Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, I find myself, to my great surprise, excluded by some 
adverse votes. Such a proceeding is not usual in a scientific 
Society without a reason; and, in my case, there exists none 
whatever. I have never shewn discourtesy or illiberality to 
other medical men, either here, or during the five-and-twenty 
years of my being in the profession; I have never done an 
unprofessional action; but have ever sought, where possible, 
to hold out to all entitled to it, the right hand of fellowship. 
Inshort, I am taken by surprise; and can only resolve that 
the thing shall not be done in a corner; but that both the act, 
and the utter absence of all excuse for it, shall be brought to 
light and made public. Publicity is the only remedy for illi- 
beral acts of this nature; which derive all their strength from 

done secretly, and from being submitted to in silence. 
I am, etc., Wu. E. C. Nourse, F.R.C.S. 

Ul, Old Steine, Brighton, August 7th, 1860. 


Medical Helos. 


PASS LISTS. 

Royat or Surceons. Memsenrs admitted at a meet- 
ing of the Court of Examiners, on August 2nd :— 
Aparr, Jas. Jackson, Douglas, Kine, J. H. C. E., Portsmouth 

Isle of Man Nett, Alexander, India 
Apatr, P. K., Lincoln’s Inn Nowe11, A. H., Richmond 

Dispensary Rason, C. H., Eastbourne 
Bennett, W. S., Plymouth Rusu, William Arthur, South- 
Corsy, George, New Malton, minster, Essex 

Yorkshire Suits, Samuel, Coseley, Staf- 
France, Wm. H., Sheffield fordshire 
GriFFitH, G., Dublin SpracuE, C. G., Kimbolton 
ItirFE, Robert Coventry Strong, C. H. H., Manchester 
Keatinc, T. A., Springfield, Writer, William T., Cotham, 

Guelph, Canada Bristol 


New Sypexuam Society. This Society held its annual meeting 
at Torquay,on August 2nd; Sir Charles Hastings in the Chair. 
Mr. Hutchinson, the Secretary, on reading the Report of the 
Council, announced that the year-book for 1859 was nearly 
ready, and that the publication of the Atlas of Skin Diseases 
had been determined on, and would be proceeded with. The 
late Sydenham Society had transferred the balance of their 
funds to the new Society. The following officers and Council 
were elected for 1860-1 :—President: C.J. B. Williams, M.D., 
F.R.S., ete. Vice-Presidents : Sir Henry Holland, Bart., F.R.S.; 
R. W. Cusack, M.D., A.M., Dublin; R. Ferguson, M.D.; H. W. 
Acland, M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., Oxford; J. Macfarlane, M.D., 
Glasgow; T. Mayo, M.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians; J. Y. Simpson, M.D., Edinburgh; T. 
Turner, Esq., F.L.S., Manchester ; Sir H. Marsh, Bart., Dublin ; 
T. Watson, M.D., F.R.S.; G. F. Evans, M.D., Birmingham ; 
W. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S.; Sir C. Hastings, Worcester; 
J. Paget, Esq., F.R.S.; T. B. Peacock, M.D.; T. P. Teale, 
Esq., F.L.S., Leeds. Council: W. Baly, M.D., F.R.S.; R. 
Barnes, M.D.; J. S. Bristowe, M.D.; R. Druitt, M.D.; J. G. 
Fleming, M.D., Glasgow; W. T. Gairdner, M.D., Edinburgh ; 
G. Johnson, M.D.; W. S. Kirkes, M.D.; W. M‘Ewen, M.D., 
Chester; M. Martin de Bartolomé, M.D., Sheffield; J. M. 
Neligan, M.D., Dublin; J. W. Ogle, M.D.; E. L. Ormerod, 
M.D., Brighton ; R. Quain, M.D.; G. Rolleston, M.D., Oxford ; 
W.S. Saunders, M.D.; R. W. Smith, M.D., Dublin; W. H. Stone, 
M.D.; T. H. Tanner, M.D.; H. Weber, M.D.; E. R. Bicker- 
steth, Esq., Liverpool; W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S.;* C. Brooke, 
Esq., F.R.S.; H. Clark, Esq., Bristol; E. Cock, Esq.; P. G. 
Hewett, Esq.; P. Hood, Esq.; G. M. Humphry, M.D., F.R.S., 
Cambridge; J. Miller, Esq., Edinburgh; E. Ray, Esq., Dul- 
wich; W. S. Savory, Esq., F.R.S.; Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Treasurer: G. H. Barlow, M.D., 5, Union Street, S.E. Secre- 
tary : J. Hutchinson, Esq., 14, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


HEALTH OF LONDQN—AUGUST 4rn, 1860. 
[From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 
Deaths, 

} 1752 .. 1047 
Average of corresponding weeks 1850-9 .......0..20s00. 1563 .. 1237 
Among the causes of death were—bronchitis, 49; pneumonia, 41; 
phthisis, 151; small-pox, 6; scarlatina, 36; measles, 47; diphtheria, 10; 
hooping-cough, 30. The deaths from pulmonary diseases (exclusive of 
phthisis) were 103, being 33°0 above the corrected average. 

Barometer: 

Highest (Mon.) 29°988; lowest (Sat.) 29°408; mean 29°752. 
Thermometer : 

In sun—highest (Sun.) 118°8 degrees; lowest (Tu.) 89°0 degrees, 
In shade—highest (Sun.) 71°2 degrees.; lowest (Tu.) 51°1 degrees. 
Mean—58'2 degrees; difference from mean of 43 yrs.—4'1 degrees. 
Range—during week, 20°1 degrees ; mean daily, 16°1 degrees. 
Mean humidity of air (saturation=100), 82. 

Mean direction of wind, W.—Rain in inches, 1°17. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anonymous CORRESPONDENTS should always enclose their names to the 
Editor; not for publication, but in token of good faith. No attention can be 
paid to communications not thus authenticated. 


POSTAGE OF MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED MATTER, 
Any amount of manuscript or printed matter, singly or together, provided 
it contains nothing in the form of a written letter, is transmitted through 
the post, in packets open at the ends, at the following rates: not exceeding 
4 ounces, one penny; above 4 and not exceeding 8 ounces, twopence; above 
8 ounces and not exceeding 1 pound, fourpence; for every additional 


pound or under, twopence. 
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Communications have been received from:—Dr. WILLIAM PaLey; Mr. G. 
G, Gascoven; Mr. R. W. Dr. Taomas O'Connor; Dr. C. Rap- 
CLYFFE Hatt; Mr. Jas. Carrer; Mr. T. M. Stone; Dr. S. D. LEES; Mr. 
FietcHer; Mr. Rp. Grirrin; Dr. P. H. Mr. J. Z. LAURENCE; 
Mr. Nourse; Dr. J. Pursert; Dr. Bucnanan; Dr. OGIER WaRD; Mr. R. 
Hucues; Dr. WoLttaston; Dr. Evanson; Mr. E. Witson; and Mr. 
PostTcare. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 


—The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October Ist, 
at Eight o'clock p.m., with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. 
a SMITH, after which a CONVERSAZIONE will be held in the 

useum. 

It is a distinctive characteristic of St. Mary's Hospital that its Medical 
Appointments are conferred upon the Pupils without additional fee. 
Three Resident Medical Officers are appoin for twelve months, and one, 
the Obstetric Officer, for six months, all of whom board free of every expense 
in the Hospital. The money value of these FIVE Appointments far exceeds 
as many SCHOLARSHIPS of Fifty Pounds each. Four Non-Resident 
Medical Officers are also selected from the best qualitied Students. 

Physicians—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr. Handfield 
Jones, Dr. Sieveking, and Dr. Markham. 

Surgeons—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. 
Walton, and Mr. J. Lane. 

Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. 

Aural Surgeon—Mr. Toynbee. 

Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Sercombe. 

LECTURES.—Clinical Medicine: Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, and Dr. 
Sibson—Clinical Surgery: Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Ure—Medicine: 
Dr. Chambers and Dr. Sibson—Surgery—Mr. Coulson and Mr. Spencer 
Smith—Physiology and Morbid Anatomy: Dr. Markham and Mr. James 
Lane—Anatomy: Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen—Dissections: Mr. 
Gascoyen and Mr. Davy—Chemistry and Practical Chemistry: Mr. Field— 
Midwifery: Dr. Tyler Smith and Dr. Graily Hewitt—Materia Medica: Dr. 
Sieveking—Botany: Dr. Dresser—Medical Jurisprudence: Dr. Sanderson— 
Ophthalmic Surgery: Mr. White Cooper—Aural Surgery: Mr. Toynbee— 
Dental Surgery: Mr. Sercombe—Comparative Anatomy : Dr. Graily Hewitt— 
Natural Philosophy: Mr. Smalley. 

The In-Patients are visited daily by the Medical Officers, and the Out- 
Patients are also attended daily by the Physicians and Surgeons in charge 
of them. During the past year relief was afforded to 1549 In-Patients and 
— _— A Maternity Department is also attached to the 

ospital. 

Students are required to perform the duties of Clinical Clerks and 
Dressers in each Session during the last two years of their eurriculum. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, ete.—Besides the Medical Appointments 
mentioned above, a Scholarship in Anatomy, of the annual value of £25, is 
offered to the Students. Examinations for Prizes will take place at the end 
of each Session. 

The Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the College 
of Surgeons, and Society of Apothecaries is £89: 5, which may be paid by 
instalments. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the Dean of the 
School, who will also furnish the names of Gentlemen in practice near the 
Hospital willing to receive pupils to reside with them. 

GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, August 186v. 


Guy's Hospital. — The Medical 


Session commences in October. The Introductory Address will be 

given by Dr. WILKS, on'Monday, the 1st of October, at Two o'Clock. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physicians—G. H. Barlow, M.D., Owen Rees, M.D., F.R.S., W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Assistunt-Physicians—S. O. Habershon,M.D., S.Wilks.M.D ,F.W.Pavy, M.D. 
Surgeons—Edward Cock, Esq., John Hilton, Esq., ’.R.S., John Birkett, Esq. 
Assistant-Surgeons—Alfred Poland,Esq..Cooper Forster,sq.,T.Bryaut, 
Obstetric Physician—Henry Oldham, M.D. 
Assistant Obstetric Physician—Braxton Hicks, M.D. 
Surgeon Dentists—T. Bell, Esq., F.R.S., J. Salter, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Eye Intirmary—John F. France, Esq. 
Session. 

Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D., F.R.S., W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Surgery—John Hilton, Esq., F.R.S., John Birkett, Esq. 
Anatomy—Alfred Poland, Esq., Cooper Forster, Esq. 
Physiology—F. W. Pavy, M.D. 
Chemistry—Alfred Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. 
Experimental Philosophy—Arthur Durham, Esq. 
Demonstrations on Anatomy—Arthur Durham, Fsq., Walter Moxon, Esq. 
Demonstrations on Morbid Anatomy--S. Wilks, M.D. 

Gentlemen desirous ef becoming Students, must give satisfactory testi- 
mony as to their education and conduct. They are required to pay £40 for 
the first year, £40 for the second year, and £10 for every succeeding year of 
attendance, or £100 in one payment entitles a Student to a Perpetual Ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and Dressers 
in the Eye Wards, are selected according to merit from those Students who 
have attended a second year. A Resident House-Surgeon is appointed every 
six months from those Students who have «btained the College Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying iu value from £25 to £40 each, will be awarded at 
the close of each Summer Session, for general proficiency. 

Two Gold Medals will be given by the T'reasurer-—Oue for Medicine and 
One for Surgery. . 

A Volun Examination will take place at entrance in Elementary 
Classics, and Mathematics. The first three Candidates will receive respect- 


ively, £25, £20, £15. 
to Guy's Hospital, will enter Students and give 


. SrockeR, A 
= further information required. 
ay’s Hospital, July 1860. 
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J 
J H. Dallmeyer (Son-in-law and 
@ Pupil of the late ANDREW ROSS), OPTICIAN, respectfully begs to. 
inform the public that, in consequence of separating interests with T. RUSS, 
he has REMOVED the whole of the faculty for the production of the 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 

(bequeathed to him by the late A. R.) from No. 2, Featherstone Buildings, to 
No. 19, BLOOMSBURY STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.C., where he 
continues to produce this important instrument, of the same high character 
as those supplied during A. R.’s lifetime, of which he has been the exclusive 
maker for upwards of six years. 

J. H. D. being also in full possession of A. R.’s entire experience in 
regard to the construction and manufacture of 


MICROSCOPES AND MICROSCOPIC OBJECT GLASSES, 
Inheriting also one half of the implements, etc., used for the production of 
the latter, has succeeded still further to improve the Object Glasses, the result 
of protracted analytic dioptric calculations; and other investigations have led 


to an improved 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, 
free from distertion and universal in its application. 
KS See J. H. D’s Paper read at the Meeting of the London Photogra- 
phic Society (PuoToGRaPHIc JouRNAL, June 15). 
Catalogues may be had on application at No. 19, Bloomsbury Street, 


New Oxtord Street, W.C. 
]™portant to the Medical 
GLOVER and Co., Wholesale Druggists, are supplying GENUINE 


PROFESSION. 
DRUGS, CHEMICALS, and PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 
of first-class quality at a very low figure.—Price Lists may be had on applica- 
tion. 19, GOODGE STREET, LONDON. 


TRADE EX MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


atent Corn Flour 
The Lancet States, 


“Tus 1s SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared by a process 
Patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, and wherever it becomes 
known obtains great favour for Puddings, Custards, Blanc-mange; all the 
uses. of the finest arrow-root, and especially suited to the delicacy of 
Children and Invalids:— 

Brown & Poison, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: Paisley, 
Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


r. Bourjeaurd’s Spiral Elastic 
COMPRESSIONAL APPLIANCES, Registered, to be obtained 
only at No. 11, DAVIES STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W., and at No. 
11, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, PARIS, and through Medical Practitioners. 
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ELASTIC STOCKINGS ON THE SPIRAL PRINCIPLE. 

Mr. BOURJEAURD, in submitting the accompanying Diagrams, 
his best thanks to the Members of the Medical Profession for their uw 
ceasing support of his invention of the Spiral Elastic Compressional: Pritt 
ciple in Surgical Appliances, and for the continuance of recommendation 
in all parts of the kingdom. At the same time, he feels it incumbent upos 
him to remind his friends, that this Invention was registered by him it 
February 1848, and, immediately after, advertised in the Medical Journals; 
thus affording an undeniable contradiction to the assertions of the app 
ators of his principle, who have never appeared till within the last three 
and a half years, and yet style themselves Patentees,Registrars, etc., of the 
Spiral Principle. Mr. B. having served as Surgeon in the French Navy bas 
had great experience in bandaging; he has likewise been established —_ 
years in London, confining his attention entirely to cases indicating Me 
necessity of compression; and begs leave to state that it is his bye 
pression that Patients should have the assistance of their Medical Atte 
ant whenever the Spiral Elastic Bandages are applied, or otherwise —s 
be attended by himself, as it must be admitted to be exceedingly hazard 
for the suffering to of Hernia to 
totally ignorant of anatomical or physioiogical laws. 4 

M ni begs to state that he has very much enlarged his Manufactory, and 
is prepared to supply these valuable appliances, wholesale and for exports 
tion, 39 per cent. lower than the imitations. 

N.B. Near Mivart’s Hotel. No. 11, DAVIES STREET, BERKELEY 
SQUARE, between Brook Street and Grosvenor Street. The Festablishmess 
is strictly private; no shop or show of bandages in the window. At 
from 10 till 6. Female Attendance for Ladies, 
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